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Testing Little Children 


A Program of Measurement of a Kindergarten and a First Grade 
By Raymond H. Franzen, Departments of Psychology and Education, University of California 


What We Measure 

N ideal program of measurement would embody 
such complete realization of the nature of 
each child that it would be possible to predict the 
reactions of any one child faced with any one sit- 
uation. To know what a child would do we need 
to know both what he can do and what he wants 
to do. This distinction between the tendencies of 
an individual and his equipment may be drawn 
in every field of human endeavor where the pre- 
diction of human behavior is important. We often 
say that a man’s “heart is in the right place,” but 
that he cannot do anything to help, or that a man 
is well able to forward a project but is unwilling. 
It is useful in school situations, for instance, when 
a child does not do arithmetic well to decide whether 
it is because he cannot or because he is not inter- 
ested. This is, of course, somewhat abstruse since 
no bit of human behavior is either all tendency 
or all equipment but has in it an element of each. 
It is, nevertheless, of great value. in education, 
since it allows us to determine in what direction 

the fault in a situation lies. 

Another very important distinction is that 
between the original nature of the child and his 
acquired nature. The former is fixed once for 
all by his inheritance. The latter is the result of 
his education, and is therefore entitled to our major 
attention, as educators. 

We should, then, if we intend a complete inven- 
tory of the behavior of the child, know his original 
nature, both equipment and tendency. If all chil- 
dren were alike we would only need to make one 
comprehensive survey of “child nature’ and solve 
the problem, once for all, of meeting the require- 
ments, but the individual differences are great 
and thus complicate the matter of determination 


of methods, text-books, and other educational 
procedure. 

Children vary in their original nature and there- 
fore the kind of treatment that the school accords 
them should be varied to suit thése individual 
needs, fixed by inheritance. Children vary in 
acquired nature by the time they begin school 
life, due to the differences in influence of pre-kin- 
dergarten training. If John has had some practice 
with numbers, because of the kind of games his 
father has played with him, John may excel in 
arithmetic. Also, if John has had a little brother 
who has been allowed to make noises with a horn 
which are unsatisfactory to John, he may dislike 
music. Thus John differs from the rest of the 
group in acquired equipment and in acquired tend- 
ency because of the particular influence which 
these fortuitous circumstances have engendered. 

If parents were aware of the paramount impor- 
tance to later abilities and preferences, of habits 
formed in the first six years of life, the trials and 
tribulations of kindergarten and first-grade teach- 
ers might be less and their success might be more 
commensurate with their effort. 

Parents very often evade the truth in dealing 
with their children, both because they wish to 
avoid explanation and because they wish to escape 
responsibility. Such lying is inevitably sensed by 
the child before any long continuation of the policy. 
Then the parent’s reputation with the child for 
truth-telling is ruined, and it is no wonder that 
in later life he sniffs at the warning of parent or 
teacher that cigarettes will stunt his growth. No 
child who really believes the warnings of his parent 
is uninfluenced thereby, and the reason for the 
failure of the experience of others as a sufficing 
motive is because the child has learned to disbelieve 
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what is told him, especially in matters of conduct. 
Parents err also by planning and initiating instead 
of merely directing their children’s activities. It 
naturally follows that the children rely upon others 
to map out their behavior and do not develop 
the self-reliance which would be so valuable an 
asset. Such children come into the kindergarten 
with the attitude, ‘‘“Go ahead, amuse me if you 
can.’ These initial habits pyramid into tend- 
encies of laziness and indolence in later life, pro- 
ducing useless dilettantes with little concentration 
or attention. 

Because of the paucity of our information with 
regard to both original and acquired tendency, 
and lack of formulation of methods of measure- 
ment, not nearly as much information as is desir- 
able can be given about these matters. However, 
it must be borne in mind that they are crucial 
factors in the determination of success in school 
and in life. If we concentrate here upon the 
measurement of original and acquired equipment, 
it is only because we are able to do that portion 
of our work better at present and not because we 
are heedless of the other. 


Who Shall Measure 


measurement of the behavior of 
children will be centralized enough to give results 
from an entire city and yield these results to each 
teacher in such a form as to be of immediate prac- 
tical service to her. Such centralization is still 
in the future. Results are, at present, returned only 
when they are too late to be of the greatest use. 
The questions which teachers ask and which they 
need to have answered are too detailed to be handled 
‘through a central office. On the other hand, 
measurement done by teachers themselves suffers 
from a lack of information on their part with regard 
to the scientific organization of the material. Con- 
sequently, unwarranted conclusions are often drawn. 
The judgment of the teacher is unduly influenced 
by the other data of her experience upon which 
she is more accustomed to rely for her opinion. 
The teacher who would hesitate to find fault with 
a thermometer merely on the basis of her own 
feeling of heat or cold and would consult two or 
three other thermometers as a check will criticize 
without hesitation the first test she uses, 
the basis of her judgment of children. 

This is an attempt to present a program of 
measurement which will encompass as many as 
possible of the elements of behavior noted above, 


Eventually 
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and will at the same time give the teacher a method 
which will avoid the delay and generality of reports 
from a central office and obviate, as well, an improper 
emphasis of test results. Improper emphasis 
includes, of course, the too rigid allegiance to test 
results in the face of all other data, as well as a 
too ready discard of results of test scores. 


With What We Measure 


In the kindergarten, our tools of measurement 
are still so imperfect as to make a separation 
of the behavior of children into original equip- 
ment, original tendency, acquired equipment, and 
acquired tendency, an impossibility, to say nothing 
of a further subdivision of these features of conduct. 
However, we can measure a general sum total of 
them all, since we can measure readiness to do 
first-grade work by a test whose value has been 
determined on a basis of the degree to which it 
performs this very function. In the preceding 
paper of this series,* there was outlined the Park- 
Franzen Test with a short treatment of what it 
measured. It measures ‘‘readiness for first grade”’ 
and some such test should be used in the kinder- 
garten. An analysis of features of the test, once 
we are certain that the children who do fail in the 
test in the kindergarten actually fail to learn to 
read in subsequent first-grade work, and that 
children who get very good marks in the test in 
kindergarten do very good subsequent first-grade 
work, yields us some information as to why this 
is the case. Abilities such as being able to work 
in a group, paying attention to directions, not 
being easily distracted from the operations at 
hand, are all quite as important as the ability to 
understand .words and elementary number com- 
binations. Any one such test as this, given before 
and after kindergarten training, forms the first 
step in our recommendations. 

Some test which tends to measure original 
equipment for the first grade, as apart from the 
particular training of the child, should be given at 
the beginning of the first-grade work. It is nec- 
essary to have some such indication of the innate 
power of a child to adapt himself to new situations. 
Tests called ‘intelligence tests’’ are attempts to 
perform this function. Whether or not they fully 
live up to their purpose, they certainly do to some 
extent distinguish children in terms of power to 
learn. 


The next step in our survey of the portions 
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of behavior which we are able to measure is the 
objective formulation of acquired equipment. We 
wish to know the relative degree to which children 
are able to read and deal with figures after a half 
year of first-grade training, and again after a year 
of first-grade training. For we wish to find out 
how well the training which we are attempting 
to give has succeeded. Then, having determined 
the capacity of the children and learned the measure 
of their product, we can judge our efficiency in 
regard to each child in terms of how nearly their 
actual achievement reaches what they, by original 
equipment, are able to do. 

A fourth essential step in the program is some 
test which will verify conclusions made by the 
above tests when the result conflicts with well- 
founded opinions based on other data, such as 
daily recitation, questions asked in class, play- 
ground activities, etc. An individual test is, of 
course, more certain and more reliable in its pro- 
nouncement, and can be used to verify results 
of tests given’ to a group. The Stanford-Binet 
test* of intelligence is our best and most well- 
known measure of potential ability, but the admin- 
istration of this test is a technical matter and teach- 
ers not trained in the observance of the cautions 
and exigencies necessary to gain true results will 
often obtain measures which are of no value. The 
Herring-Binet? gives results substantially like those 
of the Stanford and can be given with accuracy 
after a little training, provided that ordinary atten- 
tion is given to the instructions. The time of 
giving is less than that required for the Stanford, 
and therefore we would advise, as the next step 
in this program, the use of the Herring-Binet in 
all cases where there is some doubt as to the con- 
clusions offered through the medium of the group 
tests given as above. 

The steps in the program are then: (1) some 
test of readiness for first-grade situations to be 
given in the kindergarten at entrance and after 
approximately one year of training; (2) some 
test of intelligence given at the beginning of the 
first-grade work; (3) a reading test given after 
one half year in the first grade and again after 
one year in the first grade; (4) an arithmetic test 
after one half year in the first grade and after one 
year in first grade; (5) an individual intelligence 
test given to all children where the conclusions 


of the above are doubtful. 


*Houghton, Mifflin Co. 
TWorld Book Co. 


Whenever the same test is given twice, the 
second application should be an equivalent but 
different form of the same test. 


Services of this Measurement 


Such a program of measurement will give values 
in the service of our objectives of education. These 
values should be stated in terms of explicit appli- 
cation to the situation under discussion. 

(1) Evaluation. 

By comparison of the average received on any 
one of these tests with the average received by a 
like group in other portions of the system or any 
other school system, it will be indicated how nearly 
the particular group in question performs as others 
do. The comparison of the scores of the individual 
with the average of his group, and with the average 
of other groups, places that individual in -terms 
of what that test measures. From the former 
comparison we get a rough estimate of our methods, 
our texts, and our time disposal, and from the 
latter we get a rough estimate of what we should 
do and what we do do for the individual. 

(2) Definitive Outline of Goals. 

Often the teacher herself is uncertain as to just 
what the training she is giving is aiming at. If 
we define our goals in terms of tests, rather than 
through the use of loosely defined adjectives, we 
gain a concise definition of our objectives,—thus 
a kindergarten teacher who knows that the progress 
of her children toward a definite readiness for first- 
grade work, measured by objective means, is the 
goal of her work, will be more likely to critically 
alter and supplement the methods which she uses. 
Children very seldom know just what the com- 
mendation. and condemnation of the teacher are 
caused by. They are aware that at certain times 
the teacher smiles and that at certain other times 
she frowns, and they are concerned with which of 
these two she happens to do, but very rarely do 
they suspect which portion of their own behavior, 
if any, is responsible for either activity on her part. 
When a definite test of reading is used the child 
knows just what it is that the teacher wishes him 
to do, and is aware of how well he is performing 
in the ability which is his conscious objective. 
The goal thus becomes more clearly outlined for 
both teacher and child. 

(3) Classification. 

School procedure must eventually be firmly 
founded upon the knowledge of individual differ- 
ences of the children. It is obvious that if’ chil- 
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dren are grouped in terms of their capacities, there 
will be considerable benefit to all. Stupid children 
will no longer hold back the group; bright chil- 
dren will no longer dawdle because the tasks which 
the group are doing are too easy. 

(4) Diagnosis. 

Certain children need to be segregated for 
special treatment entirely different from the 
ordinary school routine. Other children need either 
special promotion, which offers more rapid progress 
through the ordinary school curriculum, or an 
enriched school program. To find these deviates 
from average ability,—those having much less 
than the average capacity and those having much 
more than average capacity,—we need measured 
results. 

(5) Comparison of the Various Abilities. 

It is important to know which children have 
a high mark in one test and a low mark in another. 
Thus children who show a considerable promise 
in the kindergarten test, but who fall down in later 
first-grade work, may be very materially benefited 
if this information is brought to our attention. 
Is it because they did not receive the correct treat- 
ment after leaving kindergarten, or is it because 
the promise shown in the kindergarten readiness 
test was not an accurate prediction? Some chil- 
dren receive good marks in their reading test and 
low marks in their arithmetic test. Is this because 
they are more interested in their reading, or is it 
because their abilities are different in these two 
subjects due to training in one of them in their 
pre-kindergarten education? The hypothesis that 
they are, by inheritance, better fitted to do the 
reading is scarcely admissible. 


Method of Treating the Results 


In order to compare the results from these 
various tests directly, it is necessary to translate 
them into common terms. The most convenient 
common denominator for scores of tests is age. 
If we form a conception of children being old in 
various ways, we can easily compare their maturity 
in one respect with their maturity in some other 
respect. Thus John may be 72 months old chron- 
ologically, which means that he has been living 
just 72 months, but he may be 86 months old 
mentally, which means that his power of adaptation 
to the environment is equal to the power of chil- 
dren 86 months old. He may be 80 months old 
in reading ability and 75 months old in ability to 
figure. Then, with such a terminology, we can 


calculate directly what his mentality is in com- 
parison to his actual age, what his reading ability 
is compared to his mentality, or what he could at 
best be expected to do, and, if we have the requisite 
data, how old he is anatomically, or what his devel- 
opment in size has been. 

Such a record might be kept from year to year 
and the relation of the child’s reading age to his 
mental age compared from time to time as a measure 
of the efficiency of the instruction which he has 
encountered. 

In order to use this method of treatment of 
results, it is necessary to have norms by which 
we may translate the score of a test into age. 


Summary in Terms of an Individual 


The usefulness of this program can best be 
summarized in terms of the questions it answers 
with regard to any individual. Whereas there 
are many advantages in knowing the average of 
ability and the spread of abilities within a group, 
we are interested here mainly in what services it 
will render to an individual. 

(1) How ready is the child at enrollment to under- 
take first-grade work? The kindergarten test for 
“readiness to do first-grade work’”’ will tell us how 
much preparation he needs. Since we know what 
score on the test is necessary in order to be able 
to encounter first-grade situations with success, 
and since we know what score he makes, we 
are able to determine how much attention he 
needs. 

(2) Does he deserve special promotion or does 
he need special attention? ‘This question asks whether 
he is one of the children who deviate widely from 
the group, either above or below the average. If 
he does, a Binet test can be given as suggested 
above, and if this upholds the first diagnosis, we 
have determined the necessity of the special atten- 
tion at the time when it is most logical to give it— 
the beginning of his school career. 

(3) What has been done for the child during 
his attendance in kindergarten? As the “‘readiness’’ 
test has been given before and after kindergarten 
training, the amount of improvement can readily 
be ascertained. A consideration of this improve- 
ment tells how well we have been able to fit him 
for his future school career. It tells us how ready 
he is now and prevents promotion to first grade 
before preparation is sufficient to warrant his under- 
taking first-grade duties. In a previous paper 
in this magazine we discussed the harm which 
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comes from promoting children who are not ready 
to do the work. 


(4) Where is the child classified? Both in kin- 
dergarten and in first grade, it is, wherever possible, 
advisable to divide the group into children of the 
same general level of intelligence, since working 
in homogeneous groups promotes self-reliance and 
confidence, and prevents indolence and conceit. 
The tests suggested here can be used to group the 
children as far as the situation allows. 

(5) Did the child live up to the prediction which 
the kindergarten test gave of future first-grade conduct? 
The answer to this question is a determination 
of how nearly the child learns to read and figure 
at a rate in comparison to his success with the 
kindergarten test prediction of such learning prowess. 
If he did not live up to the prediction, it is per- 
tinent to ask why, since by definition, the test is 
such as will usually predict correctly, because it 
was so constructed. The failure of any particular 
individual to do as the test said he would do, needs 
to be explained. Such explanation may be lack 
of co-operation on his part, physical disability, 
lack of attention, lack of concentration, or other 
bad habits learned at home or in school, and various 
conditions and habits which cause a diminution 
of educational product. It is a very valuable 
exercise to explain such happenings. This question 
includes also a determination of whether the child 
can read as well as he should, and whether he can 
figure as well as he should, at the end of his first 
half of first grade, and at the end of his whole year 
in first grade. This can very easily be found by 
comparison of his age in reading with his mental 
age, and his age in arithmetic with his mental 
age. If he has not done as well as his intelligence 
measured at the beginning of his first-grade work 
warrants, it is again necessary to answer the ques- 
tion, “why?” 

(6) What are the child's chances in the future? 
The sooner we can predict what the child will do 


later on in life, the better we can plan his curric- 
ulum and school career generally. The tests in 
kindergarten and in first grade are of course insuf- 
ficient for any such prediction, but do yield us 
the best hint which can be obtained at that time. 
If supplementary findings are prompted by these 
tests, and a tolerant inquiry into any differences 
which may occur between these and subsequent 
measurements, it will have accomplished a mission 
worth while. Cumulative records which extend 
from the earliest possible time to the point at which 
vocational advice becomes imperative will materially 
aid such guidance. 


Why We Need Tests 

The issue involved in the use of tests is not 
whether measurement should be used or not used, 
but is rather whether tests will help to answer these 
questions. The problems are present. We are 
facing them every day. Whether we use tests or 
not, all of the above questions must be answered 
or our attempt to educate abandoned. It is then 
only necessary to decide if exact measurement 
will help us to solve problems more readily or whether 
our opinion based on general data is sufficient. 
When the matter is put in this way, it seems hardly 
necessary to argue the point at all, since it is per- 
fectly obvious that the better reliability and objec- 
tivity of the tests alone support the contention 
that they are helpful determinants in meeting these 
inquiries. Tests that are good tests can be depended 
upon, and judgment based on general awareness 
of the situation is changeable, being for a great 
part dependent upon the mood and immediate 
experiences of the examiner, and his personal rela- 
tions to the subject. 

If this program were adopted by the kinder- 
garten and first-grade teachers of an elementary 
school, I believe that the values derived from it 
would more than justify the expense and time 
involved. 
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Strategic Points 
By Blanche Bulifant McFarland, Rocky Ford, Col. 


Present-Day Demands 

EACHERS of the kindergarten-primary unit 
have little opportunity to forget, even if 
they were inclined to do so, the place of importance 
held by reading in these years. Life makes certain 
demands, and the schools, in their attempt to live 
up to what is expected of them, in turn levy their 
own demands. Hence the developments that have 
come about as to the curriculum, the technique 
of teaching, and the time given to the teaching of 
reading, for, as far as the practical in education and 
in life is concerned, reading is the most important 
single ‘fundamental’ taught in the schools—the 
most important single contribution made to the 
child’s equipment for learning and for living. Added 
to the purely practical value of reading is its impor- 
tance, because of the power it gives the child in 
expression, self-expression, both oral and written, 
since through reading his vocabulary is enriched, 
his command of language increased, his voice and 
body trained in the art of expressing both thought 
and feeling; these, without entering into the rich 
field of consideration of the vast treasures opened 
up to the child’s mind and being through reading. 
A thing that we may sometimes lose sight of, 
however, is the fact that all too often after the 
kindergarten-primary unit is passed there is a 
tendency to take it for granted that children do, 
or should, already know how to read, and there- 
fore more of the time devoted to the subject is 
spent in hearing than in teaching reading. This 
means that to meet the responsibility placed upon 
them, the teachers of the earliest period of a child’s 
school life must so organize their efforts and so 
perfect their technique that the mechanics of read- 
ing will have been mastered and correct reading 
attitudes and habits formed before a child is pro- 
moted to the fourth grade from the third grade, 
and most emphatically before he is promoted from 

the fourth grade to the fifth. 


Resulting Trends 


In their effort to live up to the responsibility 
which custom, as well as necessity, has placed upon 
them, there is an increasing tendency on the part 


of teachers to give great weight in their considerations 
of a child’s reading ability to the amount read. 
The number of books read by, read to, required 
of, suggested to, a tot of the second grade, for 
instance, makes a most confusing, even appalling, 
mountain of a load to the minds of many people. 
In itself, this is practical and in keeping with the 
complexities of the civilization in which the child 
is growing up. It is easy to see that the way to 
become a fluent, able reader is by reading; ‘‘the 
best exercise for the good reader is plenty of read- 
ing; and, with some almost pathological exceptions, 
the best medicine for the weak reader is plenty of 
reading, provided it is simple enough to be suited 
to his capacity, and will tend to give him a heart- 
ening familiarity with the process of reading, and 
not leave him stranded as a derelict upon strange 
coasts.”’ 

We note, too, the increasing emphasis on silent 
reading ability—one of the most practical reactions 
to the practical demands of life, and at the 
same time one that requires of the teacher much 
more intelligent, thorough, and carefully checked 
work. 

With the emphasis in present-day requirements 
in the reading curricula so outstandingly placed 
on the two foregoing points, it is natural enough 
that the trend in the teaching of reading is pre- 
dominantly prophylactic. That is the trend in 
the teaching of all subjects; yes, but in the teaching 
of reading there is so much room for just such pre- 


paredness and. prevention, and the results are far 
reaching. 


As to the Teacher 


How, then, is the teacher to make sure that 
she will follow in the van of the practices which 
these two predominating trends cal! for, and yet 
not fail to adjust these practices to the needs of 
the groups and of the individuals who compose the 
groups? Let us ask this question in all seriousness, 
and let us answer it painstakingly. There is grave 
need for such examination, for while the. values 
are above question the dangers are not so apparent 
and they are insidious in their power to undermine. 


id 


A review of the checking points given in the 
article preceding this is in order, both for emphasis 
and for a keener analysis. 

1. The child’s natural desire to read must be 
stimulated and satisfied; this necessitates the sup- 
plying of the tools of reading—the mechanical 
elements. 

2. Adequate review to fix adequate expansion 
in the knowledge and use of these tools must be 
given to insure a satisfactory progression. 

3. The supply of reading material should be 
of such nature and in such amounts as to provide 
for the oral and silent reading needs of each child, 
with due regard to his increasing ability to master 
difficulties. 

4. Estimate the value to the child of the read- 
ing he does according to his mastery of— 

(a) Story content; and 

(b) Vocabulary. 

5. Be guided in the matter of promotion more 
by the quality and the amount of the silent reading 
done than by the child’s accomplishment in oral 
reading. 

6. Most grades will include some slow readers; 
now and then a non-reader will also be included. 
A careful study of these children’s individual read- 
ing habits should point the way to remedial work. 

7. Throughout the primary grades the teacher 
will need to give heed to— 

(a) Preventing or eliminating lip movements 
in silent reading. 

(b) Enlarging the vocabulary. 

(c) Increasing the eye span. 

(d) The translating of reading situations into 
terms of life situations for the child, so that his 
inner vision is constantly being made more alert, 
accurate, vivid, and his bodily reactions—including 
skills in the mechanics and fundamentals of oral 
rendition—an intimate, personal accompaniment. 

Some of the specific questions we need to ask 
ourselves in the carrying forward of the criteria 
outlined above as an examination of our methods 
and practices follow. They are given in the hope 
that, because they are more specific, they will point 
the way more directly for each individual teacher. 


1. IN THE First GRADE. 


(a) Do I distinguish between the demands 
made on the child in oral and in silent reading, 
and provide for the meeting of these in my prep- 
aration period? 

(b) Have I grouped my pupils so homogene- 
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ously, and so thoroughly determined the needs of 
the individuals, that I can properly proportion the 
preparation (phonic and word drill) periods to rec- 
itation periods, and use them so as to get the max- 
imum good from them? 

(c) Do 1 put into daily practice my knowledge 
that the order of the child’s reading accomplishment 
should be story, sentence, phrase, word, letter, for 
beginners and until a mastery of mechanics is rea- 
sonably assured ? 

(e) Dol provide myself with adequate material 
in the way of sentence, phrase, and word cards for 
drill work and quick recognition? 

(f) Have I worked out a degree of expertness 
that satisfies my own sense of the importance of 
determining and increasing a child’s rate in silent 
reading by the use of short exposure sentences? 

(g) Is my ear keenly alert to the articulation 
needs of my pupils, and my mind prolific in its sup- 
ply of drills for promoting voice control and correct 
pronunciation ? 

(h) Do I keep in mind the fact that a very 
large part of the average child’s literature-English 
expertness is determined by what he hears, -and 
make daily use of this knowledge by giving care- 
fully varied ear drills? 


2. IN THE SECOND GRADE. 

(a) Do I carry forward the accomplishments 
of the first grade, expecting in each a higher degree 
of expertness? 

(b) Do I provide some simple reading units of 
consecutive thought for informational reading, such 
as a Robinson Crusoe story, an animal story, or a 
tale of Indian life? 

(c) Do I seek to standardize my work (1) by 
giving frequent informal tests by questioning and 
by requiring the reproduction of certain paragraphs, 
(2) by making a point to bring my grade to a rate 
of from 80 to 100 words per minute? 


3. IN THE THIRD GRADE. 


(a) Do I remember that the child’s reading 
habits are not yet fixed; hence the same general 
principles which guided the work of the two pre- 
vious grades must guide the work here, but a more 
general grouping of the needs of the class as a whole, 
with more independent work, ought to be possible, 
thus giving opportunity for the specialized effort 
required to meet the peculiar needs of the few indi- 
viduals who for one reason or another do not meet 
requirements? 
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(b) Have I carefully prepared tests of (1) 
thought-getting and of (2) the mechanics? 

(c) Are my pupils developing an alertness for 


(1) the recognition of new or unusual words and 
expressions; 
the story; (3) for 
dividing the story up into natural thought units, 
and directing other pupils in this by appropriate 
questioning; 


(2) determining which are the main, 


which minor, characters in a 


(4) use of table of contents, chapter 
headings, etc.; (5) selecting the particular material 
needed for the amplifying of a particular topic, 
in general informational and in specific reference 
material; (6) collecting and reading to class out- 
side matter on topics of general or specific interest? 

(d) In addition to any standardized tests that 
may be given, do I attempt to standardize my own 
work (1) by informal tests in comprehension by 
allowing a certain time for the reading of an assigned 
paragraph or story, and then by asking questions on 
the part read, or reproducing it independently, and 
(2) by attempting to bring my grade to a rate of 
from 100 to 125 words per minute? 


4. IN ANY AND ALL GRADES. 

(a) Do I plan for and project the work by 
thought units, not by lines or paragraphs or pages? 

(b) Do I make adequate provision for (1) the 
relating of all material used to the child’s experi- 
ence; (2) the guiding of the child’s independent 
work along desirable lines, so as to further rather 
than offset the habit-forming work of the regular 


periods; (3) such a range of interests in reading 
material as to lay a foundation for many centers 
of interpretation; (4) frequent, varied, natural 


expressions, bodily as well as otherwise, on the part 
of the pupils? 

(c) Have | formed the habit of memorizing 
(short) poems, vivid expressions, interesting para- 
graphs, and in this way leading my pupils into a 
desire to memorize? 

(d) Have | familiarized myself with the scien- 
tific experimentation and developments in this field 
so as to profit by the splendid accomplishments 
of others? For instance, do I know of the cor- 
relation between eye movement and the reading 
voice? Do I realize the relation between rhyth- 
mical eye movement, with regular ‘‘fixating’’ stops, 
to good reading? Am I prepared to discriminate 
between my good readers and my poor readers in 
a scientific way, noting that the former read in 
word-groups, the latter in words, or parts of words? 
And, having discriminated, am | prepared to go 


back of the facts and diagnose each case as to cause 
thereof, with some degree of knowledge as to the 
scientific remedy ? 

Training for Independence 

From the fourth grade on through life most of 
the child’s reading must be done independently. 
Therefore our teaching, to be successful, must take 
cognizance of this fact and begin from the very first 
to build up independence, power, in getting thought 
from the printed page. Much of what has been 
suggested, directly or indirectly, leads to independ- 
ence and power, but direct attack on this vital 
problem must continue among the chief consider- 
ations of all primary teachers, and care as to phonics 
and the vocabulary call forth constant and thought- 
ful effort. We have noted the trend toward much 
reading. This necessarily means bringing before 
the child a multiplicity of words, and since the cen- 
ters of interest in this great amount of reading 
matter are purposely varied and spread over a wide 
range, these words will have correspondingly varied 
relationships. 

The meeting of this vital situation is proving 
the Waterloo of more than one otherwise excellent 
teacher. ‘There is no royal road. It requires care- 
ful study of the situation, painstaking analysis, 
never-ceasing alertness, and a thoroughness of prep- 
aration, of checking, and of strengthening the weak 
places as detected,—all to a degree hitherto not 
called for when less reading of any kind, and less of 
this done silently, was the accepted order. The 
direct points of attack in the meeting of this problem 
deserve special consideration here. We cannot 
afford to have pupils coming to so many unknown 
words that their joy and interest in reading wanes, 
and no more can we afford to have them form the 
habit of slipping over words they know poorly or 
not at all. They must be given power to get words 
as they come to them, and they must be led into 
habits of word-analysis and word-synthesis, habits 
of relating parts to whole and wholes to each other. 
1. PHONICS. 

Among certain of our fellow-workers one risks 
being thought old-fashioned to devote a_ special 
place in such a study as this to direct consideration 
of phonics. Not that any one denies the place 
held by phonics as an essential of word getting, but 
just that a few years ago so much was said and 
written about phonics that the tendency now is to 
take work in phonics for granted. Right there is 
our danger—we cannot afford to take any phase 
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of the work so important as phonics for granted. 
This session, in a certain school system, out of 
twelve new teachers employed for primary work 
the five younger teachers did not know phonics. 
teachers are normal graduates, one has a bachelor’s 
degree, and they have had from one to three years 
of teaching experience. 


These 


They are in the main well 
prepared, and each one of them has a good teach- 
ing spirit. But they do not know the elementary 
sounds themselves, accurately or with any degree 
of assuredness, nor do they know basic principles 
in the teaching of them. A knowledge of phonics 
had been taken for granted in the normal schools 
in which they were trained, and a few notes on 
method substituted for teaching experience; before 
this year they had taught without supervision; this 
year their supervisor finds it necessary to actually 
teach them, and train them in the teaching of, 
phonics. Unfortunately, this not an_ isolated 
many instances of the same kind could be 
Supervisors and principals all over the coun- 
try will agree that at present this is one of the par- 
ticularly weak spots. 


is 
case 
cited. 


I think, too, they will agree 
that much of it is because we have inclined to take 
this phase of work too much for granted. 

Now, there must be ear drills, ear and lip drills, 
ear and eye drills, eye and lip drills, and these must 
be given with spontaneity, yet with accuracy and 
frequency. ‘There is a best way to teach phonics, 
just as there is a best way to teach other things, 
and haphazard hit-or-miss methods are both expen- 
sive and dangerous. This is not the time and the 
place to enter into the details of method since 
material along that line is so abundant and so avail- 
able to every interested teacher, and after ali phonic 
methods are really ways and means for making 
children self-reliant and independent in word-get- 
ting, therefore in reading, and through various exer- 
cises and drills to secure good enunciation and artic- 
ulation—correct pronunciation—word mastery. 
Throughout this phase of the work we shall be giv- 
ing phonics, phonograms, syllabication and spelling, 
not because of what they mean in themselves, not 
alone for the important part they play in reading, 
but as a means toward the achievement of one of 
the greatest of social and practical assets—the use 
of our mother tongue with power and with beauty. 

What, then, should a teacher hold herself respon- 
sible for in this line? 


In the First Grade. 


(a) 


Adaptations to the particular reading text, or 


method, will control what is given to a certain extent, 
and may influence the order of giving at times. 
However, the following summary is a safe criterion. 
The consonants, the short vowel sounds, double 
vowels, two vowels together, the blends th, wh, ch, 
sh, sl, di, tt, sp, tw, kn, wr, gn, ck, qu, fi, nk, ng, tsh, ing, 
ir, ur (final); long vowel sounds; irregular families 
given as the need for them arises; the rule for final e. 

In the meanwhile the ear drills should have led 
to ready recognition of the elementary 
wherever used; frequent ‘rhyming games’ 
have given a consciousness of 


sounds 
should 
phonograms, and 
word-building from the phonograms found in the 
reading used as an immediate application; the 
noting of initial consonants, or words that begin 
and end alike (syllable as well as letter) with a 
beginning of syllabication, should have gone far 
toward establishing habits of word-analysis and 
word-synthesis, and thus in giving power in the 
mastery of new words. 


(b) In the Second Grade. 


Continue the work of the first grade by means 
of careful review and such further drill as need ‘of 
is disclosed; teach the two sounds of c, s, g, the 
modified sounds of a, e, 2, “, occurring before r, 
and the correct sound of wh; the sounds of double 
vowels; the effect of a short vowel being followed 
by two consonants, and of a long vowel being fol- 
lowed by one consonant; the identification of like 
sounds, as—az and ay like long a, a like short 0, au 
and aw like a in all, 
like long 2, 


eu like long u, ze and y 
g and dg like j, oa and oe like long oa, ph 
and gh like f, ston like tion. 

In the meanwhile, more difficult phonograms 
will have been given, Complete analysis of all words 
of one syllable with recognition of the known parts 
of all words will have been practiced, the silent 
use of b, g, gh, k, 1, t, and w made familiar, prefixes 
and suffixes directly considered, and a transition 
of knowledge to diacritical marking begun. 
Throughout, children should be held responsible 
for the words to which the foregoing apply. It is 
only through such fixing of responsibility that real 
power is gained. 


In the Third Grade. 
Presumably, there is little direct work in phonics 
to be done in this grade. More work on silent 
letters is needed, the more difficult vowel sounds 
(such as a in ask), some double consonants (ss, ff), 
some confusing vowels (a-e, a-0, e-a), some trying 
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blends (sp, st) etc., constitute the most direct teach- 
ing. 
a clearing house for articulation, enunciation, and 
pronunciation difficulties, for the child should be 
sent into the fourth grade prepared for the intelli- 
gent use of diacritical marks, and so for the use of 
the dictionary. The work should therefore include 
such phonic drills as may be needed, careful drills 
for flexibility and clearness of voice, a study of the 
common prefixes and suffixes both as to meaning 
and pronunciation of polysyllabic words from the 
parts already familiar. 

Again, and emphatically: by careful testing, 
by thorough strengthening, by constant application 
and by insuring a sense of word responsibility, a 
high degree of skill in pronunciation, in its inclusive 
sense, should have been accomplished before a 
child is allowed to pass into the fourth grade. 

Nor is this such a difficult undertaking as might 
at first appear. One primary teacher in a diagnostic 
study of building up power to master new and 
unfamiliar words found that three simple rules 
cover from 45 to 50 per cent of all the words met 
in reading, through the third grade. 
are, as formulated by her: 

‘A vowel at the beginning or in the middle of 
a syllable or one-syllable word not ending in ‘e’ is 
usually short; for example, an, let, plenty.”’ 

“An ‘e’ on the end of a syllable or one-syllable 
word is silent and makes the vowel before it tell its 
name; for example, /ate, home, fireflies.”’ 

“When two vowels come together in a word 
the first vowel tells its name and the second vowel 
listens; for example, goat, people.” 

Surely the remaining 50 or 55 per cent of new 
and unfamiliar words, while not so easily taken 
care of as those covered by the three rules given, 
can be prepared for and should not be allowed to 
present an impasse. 


These rules 


2. THE VOCABULARY. 

But no amount of careful work in phonics can 
obviate the necessity of vocabulary study as such. 
To read a basal primer and first reader and many 
parallel and supplementary primers, first readers, 
animal stories, etc., means the meeting of several 
hundred words. The reading content is entirely 
within the child’s range of understanding; the 
language is childlike—scientific studies along these 
lines have given us a treasure-house of such material 
to draw from. But even so, the several hundred 


words are to be reckoned with. How shall we 


But emphatically this grade should serve as ° 


make our teaching so genuinely prophylactic that 
only the exceptional will find themselves ‘stranded 
as derelicts upon strange coasts’’? 

This problem is being handled in a practical 
way by a number of school systems. Doubtless in 
each system, and with each set of teachers, some 
points of special interest or need will be worked out 
in such a study, but the following suggestions will 
prove basic: 


(a) The Checking. 


First of all we need to realize that this study 
should be a unit through the first three grades; 
therefore, it should be done by the same committee 


.or by grade committees working under one general 


chairman who will see that the parts are co-ordinated. 

The basal readers should, of course, be the first 
point of attack. When all the different words of 
the primer, the first, second, and third readers, have 
been listed, a comparison of the lists will give a 
composite list which will embrace all the words 
the child will meet in his basal readers throughout 
the kindergarten-primary unit. The number of 
words in such a list will vary materially according 
to the particular set of readers used as basal. The 
list ‘should then be checked to determine what 
words must actually be taught as key words, and 
which have the same root as one of the key words, 
but are made different by a suffix or prefix. Still 
another checking should divide the list into words 
that occur frequently throughout the period, and 
those that occur only in answer to a particular need 
in some particular story. 

With such information as the foregoing in hand, 
it is next in order to determine what words shall be 
taught in each semester. To do this it is necessary 
to know which words occur with the greatest fre- 
quency in the primer; which carry over from the 
primer to the first reader; which occur with the 
greatest frequency in the first reader, and which 
carry over to the second, etc. 

Thus far we have taken into consideration only 
the words occurring in the basal readers, leaving 
the many supplementary readers yet to be dealt 
with. Some teachers will feel that the handling 
of such a basic list is sufficiently ambitious for a 
beginning, at least, and no one will question the 
great benefits that should come from this checking, 
if only the basal readers are included. But we 
cannot fail ‘to see the advantages of adding to these 
the most commonly used supplementary books, 
while to be scientifically followed out every book to 
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be put into the hands of the child during this period 
should be included in the survey. 

No teacher or committee of teachers need feel 
the responsibility of such an undertaking as alto- 
gether an individual matter, for some excellent 
studies are available for comparison, and for a 
rechecking of the list evolved. Foremost among 
these is The Teacher's Word Book, by Edward L. 
Thorndike, and certainly every teacher is advised 
to have a copy of this book within reach for refer- 
ence, whether such a vocabulary study as is sug- 
gested be undertaken or not. The 10,000 words 
listed alphabetically in this book were chosen from 
four and a half million words taken from forty-one 
different sources. Of particular interest are the 
2,500 words at the back of the book selected because 
they occur with the greatest frequency and have 
the widest range. These are given in sets of 500, 
and so furnish a particularly easy and helpful basis 
of comparison. <A checking of the list of any com- 
mittee with Thorndike’s will bring to light some 
interesting facts. If the work has been well done, 
it will be found that, regardless of what the basal 
readers may be, anywhere from two-thirds to three- 
fourths of the words are found in the first 500 of 
Thorndike’s list, and that most if not all of the 
others will be found in the 2,500 list, while a majority 
will be found related through one or more syllables 
to these words. Certainly here is a readily available 
and scientifically reliable way of determining our 
core words, and of providing for the direct word- 
needs of our pupils. 

Second grade teachers in particular are fortu- 
nate in the vocabulary study made by E. T. Housh, 
as reported in the Seventeenth Yearbook of the 
National Society for the Study of Education. Here 
the words common to ten of the second readers 
commonly used are listed. First and third grade 
teachers, as well as second, will find much of value 
in this report. 

From time to time reports of excellent studies 
are made in various educational journals, and from 
those systems which have classified their pupils on 
the basis of intelligence and are carrying forward 
the work on an individual basis goal, sheets, practice 
sheets, and ‘‘common word”’ lists may be obtained 
which will prove very helpful to any teachers who 
are initiating work along these lines. This is par- 
ticularly true of the material worked out in Winnetka 
and Springfield, Ill., and in Waukeska, Wis. 

There is one further type of checking to be con- 
sidered if these lists are to be of the greatest practical 


good, and that is with the vocabulary met with in 
other studies. The checking can easily enough be 


-done with the spelling and penmanship, while 


the arithmetic presents very little difficulty. The 
good resulting from including this phase of vocab- 


ulary need in the general study is worth the extra 
effort. 


(b) Some Suggestions as to the Use of Such Lists. 


When the lists have been made, the checking 
done, and the division of the lists into semester 
units is made, the work is well under way. It then 
remains for the teachers to make the best use of 
this material in order that the desired results in 
reading independence may be obtained. The usual 
methods and devices for giving vocabulary mastery 
can be applied here with intensified effect. Cer- 
tainly the words to be taught each semester should 
be printed on tag board, to be used as flash cards, 
as seat work, and for silent reading. The making 
of a dictionary with these words is a helpful device, 
and proves especially so when the words are printed 
the same size as those of the book, and on similar 
paper. Specially prepared cards for silent reading, 
and specially prepared stories on charts or on cards, 
using the key words, aid greatly in the mastery of 
the words, while selecting for reading portions of 
the primer or reader in which the words being taught 
predominate furnishes both a drill and a test medium. 
And while we are talking words let us not fail to 
remember that the child will meet and use these 
words in groups, and therefore they must become 
his not alone as individual words but as related parts 
of a whole thought. 

It will be noted that there is room for material, 
more material, and still more material in this work 
and the teacher’s skill and ingenuity in making and 
using such material will after all determine the 
good achieved. 

In this connection, teachers will do well to 
acquaint themselves with Dean Gray’s word element 
test and its use. This will help them to determine 
just what words their pupils recognize readily at 
sight, what words they have the power to get through 
the application of phonics, and what words and 
word-elements are still beyond them and so must 
be taught. 

What are the immediate objectives sought in 
such a study? The inclusive aim is that the basic 
vocabulary needed by the child will be so organized 
that key words may be given as sight words, and 
that from these he may acquire other words by 
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comparison of wholes or parts, and by the grouping 
of similar words. There must be a relating of phonic 
drill, word drill, and word teaching, and all must 
be so tied up as to give the child not only a certain 
vocabulary but power to add to this vocabulary as 
need arises. It is thus that he will acquire inde- 
pendence in reading, for a limited vocabulary is the 
most frequent ‘source of poor reading; the wider 
range of vocabulary, a vocabulary constantly being 
strengthened by the meeting of old friends in new 
situations and augmented by the new contacts is 
the mark of the good reader. 


3. SPELLING. 

In the preceding vocabulary study we have 
taken cognizance mainly of the words needed for 
the child’s reading vocabulary. Before going further 
let us call to mind the fact that the child has in 
addition to this a hearing, a speaking, and a writing 
vocabulary. Practically the only words a child 
needs to know how to spell are those included in 
his writing vocabulary—those words that he will 
use in writing. So, having compiled the reading 
list which we will use, we may use that as a point 
of departure to check and list words needed in writ- 
ing, hence a spelling list. The Ayres List of 1,000 
words, and Tidyman’s Minimum List (1,254 words 
common to four or more of the lists resulting from 


the investigations of Jones, Cook, and O'Shea, 
Smith, Stiedly and Ware, Ayres, and Chancellor) 
furnish the most directly available material. A 
re-checking with the Horne-Ashbaugh Speller helps 
in the determination of the words to be given in 
each grade. 


Remedial Work 


In spite of all the preventive work that can be 
done, few classes will be found that are composed 
entirely:of pupils with whom the work is all a teach- 
ing forward—usually there must be some going 
back over what should have been previously mas- 
tered. The reading difficulties of such children 
should be carefully studied to determine in each case 
whether a child is a non-reader or simply a poor 
reader. In either event, a rich field of investigation 
is open to the teacher, and she may have some of 
the most interesting studies of present-day research 
as her guide. 


In the beginning we noted the responsibility 
resulting from present-day demands. In conclusion 
may we not note the splendid compensations for 
this responsibility, for surely work of such far- 
reaching value and with such inspiration and lure 


at each turn of the road is not the daily portion of 
every one. 


BS OS BS BS 


The Hand 


WIspoM designed it, 
Struggle divined it, 
Ages refined it. 


Low life refused it, 
Brute life abused it, 
Spirit life used it. 


Reason restrained it, 
Discipline trained it, 
Art, the king, gained it. 


Put, then, thy Will in it, 
Show the mind’s skill in it, 
Selfhood fulfill in it. © 


—Frank Channing Haddock, in Power of Will. 
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Project Teaching in Florida 


(Continued) 


By Ruth Newell Upson 


Primary Composition 
ID it ever occur to you to look into the face of 
a tiny boy while he vainly struggled to con- 
vey to you an idea for which he had no words? 
His mouth trembled, did it not? His eyes were 
perplexed. His face was shadowed by the fore- 
cast of failure. Often such children must bear the 
blame of another’s fault, because they lack words 
to tell what you lack intuition to divine. 
children are the prisoners of hopelessness. 
Just as every group of children contains its chat- 
terers, too often guiltless of ideas, so it includes as 
well its quota of dumb ones, infants in the art of 
vocal expression, whose rapidly increasing store of 
experiences has outdistanced their vocabulary. Not 
a small group is this, either, to the discerning teacher 
whose sympathy divines the difference between the 
dumb ones and the dummy. 


Such 


Here the importance of composition becomes 
apparent. By composition is meant skill in arrang- 
ing one’s thoughts in orderly sequence plus the abil- 
ity to phrase such thoughts in suitable, accurate 
words. Thus considered, composition is both sub- 
jective and objective. 


It implies both a generator 
and a receiver. 


It includes the mind which con- 
ceives an idea, and the mind which receives it. 
Language is the necessary link between the two. 

Composition aims to supply the chatterer with 
thoughts, the dumb child with words. It is hardly 
too much to say that composition thus becomes the 
major subject in the lower grades, not second even 
in importance to reading. Its successful teaching 
depends upon the interest aroused by subject-mat- 
ter under discussion, and upon its familiarity, since 
no one speaks easily of that which is but vaguely 
known. Vivid imagery is prerequisite to self-ex- 
pression, hence the importance of familiar material. 
Next in value is a sympathetic atmosphere, an in- 
formal environment, which minimizes the danger of 
self-consciousness. 

It is, perhaps, just for these two reasons that the 
project method of teaching as practiced in Jackson- 
ville developed such interesting results in primary 
composition. This was a novel method to most of 
the teachers. They were working in the dark. 


Many of them were skeptical as to the outcome. 
But they were all willing to give it a fair trial, and 
some were interested just because the method was 
new. First one group, then another, began to get 
particularly good results in composition, work ex- 
ceeding that of previous years both in form and in 
content. The reasons for this success lay probably 
in the interest aroused by less formal methods, suit- 
able to the normal activities of childhood. 

Most of the work fell into one of four classes. 
There was the usual type of reproduction differing 
in no way from the results of previous years except 
that the subject-matter provided a more vigorous 
motivation. Of the work which was truly charac- 
teristic of project study, there were three other types. 
Perhaps most interesting because most spontaneous 
were the records kept by the children of their vari- 
ous experiences and experiments. 
records were class composites. 


of ‘these 
Others were written 
in answer to questions, and still others were free 
compositions organized by the pupil after the mate- 
rial had been developed in class.» The necessity for 
obtaining information motivated many letters, 
These constituted the third type, and the fourth 
consisted of dramatizations of legendary and histor- 
ical tales of local interest. 


Some 


A teacher who was developing ideas of food pro- 
duction with a high first grade wished to contrast 
the food supplies of primitive people with those 
familiar to the children. 
near-by park. 


She took her class to a 
There the sand pile offered a wonder- 
ful opportunity. While one group of children dug 
a pit, another searched the park for branches and 
sticks with which to cover the hole. Still another 
foraged for leaves and grass—camouftage for their 
trap. Luckiest of all was the little chap who was 
chosen to be the wild animal. He felt as big as the 
mammoth, as fierce as the saber-tooth tiger. And 
the trap worked. In the monster crashed, to be cap- 
tured by the wildest of Indians. Fancy trudging to 
the cash-and-carry after such an experience. Who 
wouldn't be an Indian? Now that was something 
to talk about, wasn't it? How they did chatter the 
next day when they were settled in their prim little 
desks, trying once more to be proper children! 
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“Wouldn't it be too bad to forget what a good 
time we had yesterday? How could we keep from 
forgetting? Wouldn’t you like to tell other children 
about our trap?” 

Up went the hands of half the children in the 
room. 

‘“‘Let’s make a story about it.”’ 

“You tell it, and I'll write it,” 
teacher. 

So the following composite was dictated by the 
children and written by the teacher. Later on, 
typewritten copies were used for supplementary 
reading. 


amended the 


ANIMAL PITs 

We all went to the park. 

Then we made a big circle so we could all see. 

One of the boys dug a hole. 

It was a round hole and deep. 

Then every one went to get twigs to put over 
the hole. 

We covered the hole with the twigs. 

We put sand over the twigs. 

Then every one went to get leaves. 

We scattered them over the twigs and around 
the hole so that no one could see it. 

This is the way the Indians caught some of the 
animals for food. 

When the animals walked over the twigs they 
would break. 

The animals would fall into the hole. 


Another group of high first children relived the 
life of the cave people. They went to the woods to 
find a cave. They fashioned whistles, baskets, and 
sandals as primitive man had done. Then they 
made records of their experiments. 


We tried to make a bone whistle. 
We had a hard time trying to file the bone. 
_ This was the way the cave man made his first 

whistle. 

We went to the woods to look for a cave. 

We found the big trees. 

We found water near them. 

We found trees with nuts on them. 

We found vines that would have berries on them. 

This would have been a good place for cave men 
to live if there had been some rocks for a cave. 

This class tried to make sandals in three ways. 
The first two were unsatisfactory. 

The third way we tried to make sandals. 

We made this sandal with skin. 

We tied it on with strips of skin. 

The cave man made his sandals with a bone or 
stone knife. 

He liked this sandal because the rocks could not 
cut through. 

He liked it because it was comfortable, too. 


The project for the low second grade took up 
the study of the orchards, fields, and groves as 
sources of foods. 


PICKING AND PACKING STRAWBERRIES 

When the berries are red and ripe they are ready 
to pick. 

Boys and girls pick many of the berries. 

They are then packed in quart baskets. 

They are put into crates thirty-two baskets to a 
crate. 

Now they are labeled, shipped, and sold. 


This is taken from a book about Florida fruits. 
It includes compositions, class composites, prob- 
lems, and spelling. It is illustrated with colored 
pictures cut from advertising material. 

The high second grade studied the problem of 
clothing as solved in primitive life. How early peo- 
ples learned to spin, and where they found their 
material, was the basic topic for composition in this 
grade. It included a study of shepherd life. Cor- 
relating with this project are many stories and poems 
of distinct literary value. 

The next compositions to be quoted were indi- 
vidual. They marked a step forward from the class 
composites of the first grade and the riddles of the 
low second. Each sentence was the answer to a 
question written on the blackboard. Errors in 
spelling would be forestalled by teaching necessary 


. words previously, by training pupils to copy spelling 


of words in the questions, and by having other diffi- 
cult words on the blackboard when pupils were writ- 
ing. 


Ahmed is a little Arab boy. 

He lives near the Sahara Desert. 
He has a camel. 

We rode on his camel. 

The camel got on his knees. 

We got on his back. 

Then he got up again. 

He nearly threw us over his head. 
But we held on tightly. 

He trotted away. 


In similar lessons, the pupil learned to change 
the question into a statement. This is easier than 
answering questions, and should be the first step 
toward independent work. 

While studying the dairy industry in the low 
third grade, the children described the care of milk, 
its food value, and its products. Just as in the high 
second, literature is prominent, in this grade hygiene 
seems the obvious correlation. These children made 
butter in the school and then wrote about it. 
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Butter is made of milk. The milk is made into 
butter. Milk is put in a churn and churned. Salt 
is put in it. After that it is washed. Buttermilk 
is the milk left after making butter. Butter is a 
good food because it has milk in it. Pies, cookies, 
cakes, contain butter. 


CARE OF MILK 


The barn should have a cement floor. The cow 
should be brushed, washed, and wiped before milk- 
ing. The milkman’s hands should be clean, and he 
should have white, clean clothes. The utensils 
should be boiled. 


Another low third teacher was especially success- 
ful in getting her children to make riddles, each one 
of which emphasized certain points in regard to the 
dairy project. She began by asking the children if 
they knew what riddles were. Of course they did. 

“Do you know any? See if the class can guess 
them.”’ 

There would be no lack of interest in such a les- 
son, would there? 

The children’s supply being exhausted, it oc- 
curred to some one to ask the teacher if she knew 
any. She did, it appeared. In fact she knew a 
good many, prepared in hope of just such an emer- 
gency. Strangely enough, each of hers required the 
name of a dairy product for its solution. At last 
when even her supply was exhausted the time was 
ripe for the teacher’s suggestion that they make up 
some. 

“Not today. Tomorrow.” 

They could think about it over night. In order 
to help them think, they copied the list of words on 
the blackboard. This, of course, had been prepared 
previously by the teacher. 

“Since you will want to write your riddles, you 
will wish to learn to spell these words which you will 
need.”’ 

So the class undertook its spelling drill with great 
zeal, a consequence of the motivation provided by 
the riddles. 

The next day, it rained, poured, not rain but rid- 
dles. 

The projects in the high third grade taught the 
history and geography of Jacksonville and the ad- 
jacent parts of the state. Excursions, posters, and 
sand tables furnished material for individual com- 
positions, many of which were collected and made 
up into books, illustrated by sketches, cuttings, and 
post cards. Thus several classes compiled very cred- 
itable histories of this part of Florida. Others 
wrote charming descriptions of local scenery. Those 


quoted below were individual compositions written 
by a low third grade, which was using the high third 
course of study in this one topic. These children 
begin to write in paragraphs. 


PICTURES ON THE ST. JOHN’S RIVER 
One day when I was in Mayport, I saw a wrecked 
boat in the river. Some fishermen were fishing. 
Some were in rowboats and some were on land. I 
saw a big boat in the water, too. 


I saw the red sun. It looked like a red ball in 
the sky. It made the St. John’s River look red. I 
saw some sea gulls flying about getting their suppers. 


I saw a boat on the St. John’s River. It was 
raining, too. The sea gulls were flying all about. 


I saw a big ship on the water. There were many 
other boats, too. There were docks on the other 
side of the river with boats in them. I saw the 
bridge with people going across the river. 

lL saw many boats on the river. The sea gulls 
flew about everywhere. The shadow of the sun 
made the water look very beautiful. 


Our Sunday school class went out on the St. 
John’s River for a weinie roast one afternoon. The 
sun was setting. It looked very pretty on the water. 
The cows were in the water eating roots and lilies. 

I saw some cows in the water and some sea gulls 
overhead. The cows were eating roots. The water 
was up over their legs. 

The high third compositions, of course, were 
longer. Some of these reproduced the stories of 
Florida Indians, and of the first Spanish discoverers 
and explorers. Others served to make pupils famil- 
iar with natural conditions in their own state. 
Among other phases of the subject, the many beau- 
tiful springs of the state were studied. One book- 
let included lists of these springs, more than twenty 
in all, spelling lists and descriptions. 

Silver Springs is very beautiful. It is near Ocala. 
It is about the size of a city block. It is the most 
beautiful spring in Florida. The people sit around 
the edge of the boat and look down in the clear 
water. It is about eighty feet deep. The Indians 
have told many legends about Silver Springs. 

A study of local birds in connection with this 
last project yielded fanciful letters, similar to the 
following. The entire set of papers would be worth 
publishing. They were all different, all well written, 
and contained surprisingly few mistakes. 

Oak Tree, Field 
Dear Mrs. Woodpecker, May 16, 1923 

How are you? I am very nervous. Two of my 

babies are very sick. One fell out the tree and broke 
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her wing. There was a little boy, and he had a sling 
shot. He shot the other baby with a stone. It hit 
her on the head. She fell to the ground. Her 
father and I were both there. We picked her up 
and flew back to the nest. Soon as we got to the 
nest we found the other birds asleep. We had to 
hurry and awake them. The other birds quickly 
scampered out of the nest when they heard the 
trouble. One of the smallest birds, in eagerness to 
get out, fell off the limb and broke his wing. We 
hurried and got him back in his nest. We don’t 
know whether he’ll ever be able to fly again. I am 
nervous. I guess when he is big his wife will have 
to get his food. 
Yours truly, 
Mrs. Mocking Bird. 


Robin Hotel 
Bird Villa, Fla. 


May 16, 1923 
Dear Mr. Wren, 


Last week I got five eggs. A hawk took them so 
I went to Blue Bird Orphan Asylum and got five 
little baby Mocking Birds in the place of mine. 
Then I took them to the judge and he said that a 
hawk had brought five little eggs there so I got my 
own babies back again. Then an eagle took me to 
Robin Hotel and | have been here ever since. I 
will leave Friday for home. 

Yours truly, 
Mrs. Mocking Bird 


As a model and as an exercise in the copying, this 
little poem was used. It was written by a child ten 
years old, who is no longer in the primary depart- 
ment. 

Our RIVER 

Have you ever watched the river 

When it looked like diamonds bright; 
Or when the stars are shining 

And the moon throws far its light? 
See how it ripples to and fro 
Every time the breezes blow. 
The ships are flying sails of white 
As you and I would fly a kite. 


The fourth type of composition, as correlated 
with the projects, was dramatization. Indian leg- 
ends connected with familiar flowers seemed to ap- 
peal especially to the children for this purpose. The 
Cherokee rose, about which the story of the play 
chosen for quotation turns, is a large single rose, very 


white, with a fringy gold center, growing on a ram- 
bling thorny bush. 


The Legend of the Cherokee Rose 
Chief See-Cof-Tee, a Creek. 
Lu-co-see, his son. 


Ya-la-ha, daughter of the Cherokee Chief. 


SCENE I. 


In front of tepee of Chief See-Cof-Tee. See-Cof- 
Tee and Lu-co-see are seated on the ground. 
See-Cof-Tee: My son, it is my dream that some day 
you will go to Florida and found a new nation. 

Would you not like to go? 

Lu-co-see: Where is this Florida? 

See-Cof-Tee: It is a beautiful land far to the south- 
ward. You can get some braves to go with 
you and you shall be the leader. 

Lu-co-see: Father, is there good hunting there? 

See-Cof-Tee: There are partridges, wild turkeys, 
ducks, rabbits, squirrels, bears, and deer in 
plenty awaiting our arrows. No danger of our 
people starving there. 

Lu-co-see: Are there fish in the streams? 

See-Cof-Tee: Yes, and the beautiful lakes, too, are 
full of them. The sea, which almost surrounds 
this land gives its share of fish and other sea 
foods, Lu-co-see. 

Lu-co-see: Is it far to this land? 

See-Cof-Tee: It is a many days’ journey from here. 

Lu-co-see: Father, | am eager to go. I shall get as 
many warriors as I can and set out. We shall 
have to work secretly for we shall have to run 
away from the Big Chief. But I shall take his 
daughter with me for I love her. 


SCENE II 
_ In the forest. Ya-la-ha and Lu-co-see. 

Lu-co-see: Ya-la-ha, | have a secret to tell you. 
You must promise not to tell any one, not even 
your father or mother. 

Ya-la-ha: 1 will promise, Lu-co-see. Tell me! 

Lu-co-see: My father has told me of a beautiful land 
south of us. It is full of-game and fish. My 
father and | have planned to go to this new land 
and take as many of our people as we can get 
to go with us. It shall be our home and | shall 
be the chief of the tribe. Will you go with me, 
Ya-la-ha? 

Ya-la-ha: Yes, | will go with you, Lu-co-see. First, 
—— go and tell my father and mother fare- 
well. 

Lu-co-see: No, if you should do that, they would not 
let you come back. We must slip away. 

Ya-la-ha: Well, let me go back to my lodge for a 
little while and I will tell no one of our plans. 

Lu-co-see: Very well. Meet me here when the moon 
climbs high in the heavens. 


SCENE III 
Lu-co-see alone. 
Lu-co-see: The moon is high in the sky. Why does 
Ya-la-ha not come? Perhaps the Big Chief has 
found out about our plans and will not let 
her come. Hark! I hear a sound Who goes 
there? 


Ya-ha-la (entering with an armful of plants): It is 
I, Lu-co-see. Am I late? 
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Lu-co-see: Yes, | was afraid your father had found 
out that we were running away to-night and 
was keeping you a prisoner in his tepee. What 
have you in your arms, Ya-la-ha? 

Ya-la-ha: They are plants of our lovely rose—the 
rose of our tribe. They do not grow in Florida, 
do they, Lu-co-see? 

Lu-co-see: No, there are many lovely flowers there, 
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but the rose of the Cherokees is not among 
them. 

Ya-la-ha: Then I shall plant them in my new home 
and they shall keep me from longing for my old 
home. The Cherokee Rose shall be the queen 
of all the flowers in Florida. 

Lu-co-see: Come! We must be away for our people 

_are ready to start. Come! 
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The Kindergarten in Detroit 


By Frank Cody, Superintendent of Schools 


HETHER or not the kindergarten has a legit- 
imate place in a public school system is a 
question which is no longer considered seriously by 
any one. It is recognized as an important and in- 
dispensable unit of a school system which trains chil- 
dren, from their early impressionable years through 
college, for worthy citizenship. If that system is 
based upon the social philosophy which recognizes 
the universe, of which each individual is a contribut- 
ing member, as a developing entity, and upon the 
educational philosophy of Dewey and the psychol- 
ogy of Thorndike, that the individual is educated 
through his own self-activity, and the manners, cus- 
toms, language, ideas, beliefs, hopes, and purposes 
of the community into which he is born he develops 
for himself by responding to stimuli which his envi- 
ronments furnish, it is evident that what a child 
does before he enters school is as important as his 
activities during his formal school years. 

As early as 1872, educators in Detroit realized 
the necessity of beginning an adjustment of child 
life to social conditions before the child was obliged 
to meet them when his formal education began. 
The difficulty involved in taking a child from home, 
where he was allowed almost complete freedom of 
action, and putting him in a schoolroom, where it 
used to be that all free activity was restricted, was 
apparent. In that year, Miss Fannie Richards in- 
troduced the first Detroit kindergarten as an experi- 
ment in the Barstow School. This school was 
closed, however, after a period of hard sledding, and 
it was not until 1895 that the superintendent’s rec- 
ommendation that a kindergarten, modeled after the 
Froebelian kindergartens, be added once more to 
the school system for the purpose of bridging the 
gap between home and school, was adopted by the 
Detroit Board of Education. 


Since its introduction into Detroit in 1895 there 
has been little question of its effectiveness in mak- 
ing the first period of a child’s life count in develop- 
ment toward fuller life. The natural play instincts 
of children between the ages of four and six are full 
of possibilities for this development. However, al- 
lowed to run their course undirected, they hamper 
rather than promote educational growth. While 
every element in a child’s nature struggles for expres- 
sion, his early yearnings are vague and unintelligent. 
He knows neither his capacities, his needs, nor his 
interests. In trying to find out for himself, his un- 
directed actions may do irreparable harm. The kin- 
dergarten, by directing these instincts along the lines 
upon which development depends, but keeping it 
informal and allowing for liberty and initiative in 
thought and action, supplies the child with the abil- 
ity to realize his wants and to purpose to supply 
them, and to learn the values and methods of social 
life which helps to adapt him to the group life of the 
schools which are to follow. The bridging of the gap 
between the home and the schoolroom is thus made 
less of a trial to both pupil and teacher. 

The material of kindergarten instruction in 
Detroit consists of nature study, English, plays and 
games, gifts, art, occupations, and music. 

Through nature study the children learn to appre- 
ciate their natural environment, and it is an impor- 
tant means of increasing their experience. They 
learn of the plants and animals, and of their contri- 
bution to the support of life. They learn kindness, 
toleration, and sympathy; they feel the satisfaction 
of making things grow in the kindergarten garden, 
which is so often a part of the nature study equip- 
ment, and thus early in life they form the habit of 
creativeness. 


The story, rhyme, and poem hold a prominent 
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place in the kindergarten English program. The 
story is important not only because it stimulates the 
beginnings of a real literary sense, but because it 
gives the child pleasure. 

Plays and games provide for physical develop- 
ment and the gaining of general control, by means of 
joyous, spontaneous activity. The little child’s busi- 
ness in life is to play. That is his heritage, which 
no school has the right to take from him. But it is the 
duty of the school to direct his play activities along 
the lines from which most benefit may be derived. 
The daily, directed practice in the kindergarten not 
only promotes the motor efficiency of the children, 
but shortens the time which it takes to attain the 
maximum efficiency. 

The singing games and the folk dances which 
are a part of the kindergarten program are not rec- 
ognized as the formal games which they really are, 
but they have all the spontaneity of the after-school 
games of the children. The purposes of these formal 
games are: 


1. To develop the senses and sense perceptions. 

2. To develop ready judgment, prompt action, and 
bodily control. 

3. To stimulate the imagination, and develop the 
dramatic sense. 


In the use of blocks, the chief purpose is to stim- 
ulate creativity, so the method used is that of sug- 


gestion. The children begin to form some concep- 
tion of community problems and community life. 
The child who does not like to draw pictures and 
cut out things is exceptional. The kindergarten 
capitalizes upon this natural inclination in the art 
work which has been developed in Detroit. The 
children are taught colors and their appropriateness 
by being permitted to paint pictures; they draw 
fruits, flowers, vegetables, and animals, and _ illus- 
trate stories, poems, and Mother Goose rhymes 
which they all love. They cut out pictures, too, and 
through all these activities they make a record of 
their impressions, which is invaluable in correcting 
mistakes and enriching images. 
Paper modeling, weaving with large materials, 
and design are a part of the kindergarten curriculum. 
Good music is a regular part of the day’s pro- 
gram. ‘The same selections are presented frequently 
so that the children may become familiar with them. 
For the year 1922-23, the average membership 
in Detroit kindergartens was 11,723. Many of these 
children were provided for in specially designed kin- 
dergartens in the modern platoon school buildings, 
where their environment is so planned that each 
child, through self-activity, can develop to his fullest 
capacity. Two hundred and thirteen kindergart- 
ners were employed, and the kindergartens were op- 
erated at a cost of $466,856.18—a student hour cost 
of $0.1097. 
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What Russia is Doing for Her Young Children 


N Russia, under the Tzar’s régime, there was no 

compulsory education. There were no schools 

for the peasants and workers, and very few for the 

middle class. As a result, over eighty per cent of 
the Russian people were illiterate. 

At the end of the World War two revolutions 
took place in Russia. The first one was in 1917, 
when the Tzar was deposed, and the second 
occurred in 1918, when the present government was 
established. 

As soon as this government came into power it 
began a systematic campaign and struggle against 
illiteracy. Many schools for adults were established 


in the cities and in the villages, many libraries were 
opened, and numerous local newspapers were pub- 
lished. Special stress was laid on the care and 
education of the children and, for the first time in 
the history of Russia, a system of compulsory edu- 
cation was inaugurated. 

A long war, civil strife (revolution), and famine 
left thousands of children orphaned and homeless. 
For these children boarding schools were estab- 
lished. These schools were real homes. There 
was nothing in them to remind one of the dreary 
orphan asylum. The character and atmosphere of 


these institutions were rather that of a large family. 
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Last year I visited one of these orphan homes 
in the company of a few friends. There were about 
one hundred children, their ages ranging from six 
to fourteen. While the principal showed us the 
class rooms, the children surrounded us. They 
embraced the principal of the school, hung on him 
on all sides, and begged him to allow them to show 
us their printing shop. The affection between the 
principal and the children was touching, and of 
course he did not refuse them their request. 

In other boarding schools that I visited I noticed 
that the children felt free and happy. They were 
very interested and much concerned in everything 
connected with their homes. They felt that every- 
thing there was for their benefit and belonged to 
them. The teachers seemed to be friends and 
acted like parents to these children rather than 
authorities to be obeyed and feared. 

In the spring the children are taken to summer 
colonies not far from the cities. There, among 
the pine trees, small cottages are assigned to groups 
of from ten to twelve children under the guidance 
of a teacher, with a common assembly room and a 
common kitchen. 

In these summer colonies the children are taught 
to plant vegetables, to take care of gardens. The 
natural sciences are also taught more in the summer 
time when the children are nearest to nature, than 
in the winter time. All kinds of amusements are 
provided for the children in the summer homes. 
Dramatics seem to be the main form of amusement. 

During the summer the children go barefooted. 
They save their shoes and stockings for the winter 
time. It is true that these institutions are poor, 
but their spirit is wonderful. The children’s clothes 
are shabby and torn and their main food consists 
of black bread, soup, potatoes, and cabbage. But 
this is only because at present the country is poor. 
However, as far as possible the children are being 
taken care of. 

During the famine children were considered 
first. In theory, and as far as possible in practice, 
the most advanced methods are used in the bring- 
ing up of these children. An effort is being made 
to develop in them esthetic and social feelings. 

These homes and schools are under the super- 
vision of the People’s Commissariat of Education, 
at the head of which is Mr. Lunacharsky. He is 
a wonderful person and a lover of children, for 


whom he writes plays and stories. Often, during 


the winter months, he visits the children’s homes. 
He usually comes in the evening, gathers the chil- 
dren around him near the fireplace, and tells them 
stories. 

For the weak children, who suffer from various 
diseases, as a result of undernutrition and exposure, 
and especially for those who suffer from tuberculosis, 
special sanitariums and homes are provided under 
the direction of the department of health. 

Nurseries, which in America are still in their 
infancy and fighting to establish their right for 
existence, are an organic part of the educational 
system in Russia. Nurseries and nursery schools 
there are considered just as important as the public 
schools and the boarding schools. 

I visited such nurseries and primary schools 
and noticed that the walls in the class rooms and 
dining rooms were beautifully decorated with pic- 
tures fitting to the ages of the children. There 
were legendary and symbolic pictures painted in 
wonderful colors. These pictures were master- 
pieces of the best young artists, painted as a gift 
for the children. 

There is a special bureau in the department of 
health called ‘‘Maternity and Infants Department.”’ 
This bureau has under its care nurseries for infants, 
and also takes care of mothers before and after child- 
birth. A similar bureau exists also in the Depart- 
ment of Education. Mothers, whether legally 
married or not, are given shelter three months 
before giving birth to a child and three months after. 
If the mother is obliged to work during the nursing 
period, special nurseries are provided by the factory 
or establishment where she is employed. Such 
nurseries take care of the child during the time the 
mother is working, and every three hours the mother 
comes in to nurse the child. 

This widespread system of nurseries and schools 
in Russia serves also as a solution of the vital problem 
now confronting every civilized country—the prob- 
lem of birth control. In Russia birth control is 
legalized. Still it is practiced there less than in 
other countries. This is because men and women 
know that if, for any reason they will be unable to 
take care of a child, it will be well provided for not 
by a charitable institution but in a children’s home 
maintained by the government as part of its social 
and civic duties. 

GERTRUDE TOBINSON, 
Russian Student at Columbia University. 


Educational Issues of Today 


A Brief Review of Current Books, Articles, and Events of Interest to Teachers 


By Gertrude Maynard, Providence, R. I. 


Moral Education 
it has been evident from the first that the libera- 
tion of children and youth through modern edu- 
cational methods would soon require firm and defi- 
nite training in morals and ethics as an accompani- 
ment. To add to the demand for such instruction 
there has come also an unfortunate letting down of 
conventional morality among young people as an 
aftermath of the war. Educators are constantly 
working on this problem. Parents and religionists 
are demanding that something be done. One out- 
come has been the setting aside of a stated time, in 
some cities, for special religious instruction to be 
obtained privately, according to the wishes of the 
parents. 

This, however, does not cover the need of the 
thousands of children whose parents are what might 
be called non-religious. And again, how can religion 
be brought into the public schools without infring- 
ing upon individual rights? 
question. 

William G. Shepherd, writing in Good House- 
keeping for February upon Shall We Teach Religion 
in School? speaks courageously but does not solve 
the problem. He says in part: 

“Fill our schools with child experts in biology, 
zodlogy, geology, and all the other sciences, able to 
recite ancient history like nursery rhymes, and to 
discuss all the philosophies that wise men have ever 
devised, and what will you have in those school- 
rooms in the way of upstanding, honest, trustworthy, 
moral, ethical, citizens?” 

It seems that Dr. Walter S. Athearn, serving 
under the Institute on Social and Religious Surveys, 
has just completed a three-years survey of the moral 
and religious sense of the children in the state of 
Indiana—selected as a fair example of American 
citizenship. These children were subjected to almost 
_ diabolically clever tests, the quality of honesty being 
especially tested as foundational to character. The 
highest average (82.3) was reached by a group of 
Boy Scouts of two years’ training. 


It is indeed a puzzling 


A private school 
stood 78.2; Camp Fire Girls of four months’ organ- 


ization stood 62.2; public schools 56.8. Dr. Athearn 
claims that “unless children are taught religion 
they will not be religious. We have also made the 
discovery that children can be scientifically taught 
religion in such a way that the course of their entire 
lives is changed. Our tests prove this beyond any 
scientific doubt.”’ 

After these preliminary tests the various groups 
of children were given special instruction. “One 
set was given ethical instruction by highly trained 
teachers * * * other sets were given religious in- 
struction, with prayer, Bible reading, singing, and 
devotion.’ Harder tests were then given the chil- 
dren. The group in ethics improved over 60 per 
cent. The group in specific religious instruction 
improved 85 per cent. 

If direct ethical or religious instruction ever does 
take a‘definite place in school curricula it is evident 
that there must be no bungling. There is valuable 
ethical material in any project work skillfully han- 
dled, but to do more direct and systematic work the 
teacher will need special preparation. 

A timely book is Education for Moral Growth by 
Henry Neumann, Ph.D., issued by D. Appleton Co., 
New York. Dr. Neumann is Instructor in Ethics 
and in Education in the Ethical Culture School in 
New York; a writer and lecturer of note; and a 
disciple of Felix Adler. His latest book touches 
themes so vast and considers values so intensively 
that it is difficult to transcribe its precise message 
to our readers. - Dr. Charles W. Eliot appraises the 
book thus: 

“Interest in improved technique must not shut 
from: sight the best reasons for educating at all. 
Democracy is on trial. It is challenged to make 
good in terms of something better than material 
prosperity. What kind of life should it promote? 
What opportunities are here open to the school?” 
* * * 

‘These fundamental questions in education Dr. 
Neumann answers with an authority derived from 
practical class-room teaching, from experience as 
head of a New York settlement house, and from pro- 
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found study of world problems. 
nizes that our schools need a common basis on which 
to unite children of various religious ancestries. 
* * * It proposes such a basis in the idea that what 
is excellent in our democracy is to be made still 


His book recog- 


better. It begins, therefore, with the study of the 
specific ethical demands implied in our ideals of 
freedom and equality.” * * * 

Dr. Neumann examines six leading contributions 
to American education. In other words he gives 
us the history and essence of our moral culture up 
to date. His headings are: (1) The Puritan Offer- 
ing; (2) The Spirit of Nationalism; (3) The Tra- 
dition of Classical Culture; (4) The Contribution of 
Modern Science; (5) The Demand for Vocational 
Fitness; (6) The Pragmatist Criticism. 

The last-mentioned chapter is of special interest 
to project teachers. It is a constructive criticism 
of Dr. Dewey’s school of thought,—appreciative but 
pointing to deficiencies. 

Dr. Neumann does not believe it possible to teach 
religion in the schools nor even desirable. He bases 
his hopes in the skillful teaching of ethics by teach- 
ers of high ideals and genuine moral culture. His 
book is a book for thinkers, not for those of easy 
solutions or traditional ideas. He has thought for 
us and, at the same time, compelled us to think for 
ourselves. What greater work can be achieved by 
a book? 


The Dalton System 


THIS interesting system is, as most of our read- 
ers already know, an application of the budget sys- 
tem to a curriculum. Also, as we all know, it does 
not function below the fourth grade, as the child 
must have considerable control of the three R’s 
before he can apply the system. 

Speaking in Providence, R. I., in the winter, 
Miss Helen Parkhurst, its originator, said in part: 

‘There are two ideals in education today strug- 
gling for supremacy or rather equal attention. One 
is the cultural, the other the practical. Both are 
needed. Both we must have. * * * The Dalton 
Plan is not concerned with the curriculum but with 
the child.”’ 

Miss Parkhurst believes the new curriculum is 
most interesting, but that home conditions of today 
will defeat it. Only by some practical plan, such 
as hers, can the child move at his own pace. The 


plan is particularly clever in not only allowing but 
actually stimulating the child to move at his own 
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rate of speed and also strengthen weak spots by 
giving less time to subjects naturally easy and devot- 
ing it to those more difficult. The system does not 
favor specializing, at least for some years. It favors 
an all-round development and has been very suc- 
cessful in enabling children to conquer studies seem- 
ingly too difficult or at least distasteful. The con- 
cept of an all-round ‘“‘job,’’—the harmonious com- 
pleting of a chosen unit of work,—is constantly be- 
fore him. 

‘“‘We begin early to make the child assume re- 
sponsibility until he is able at the age of fourteen 
or fifteen to measure up to the whole responsibility 
his age would demand of him. * * * All work is 
done in ‘blocks’ of one month, each child of a group 
or grade receiving the same amount of work to be 
done. The day’s unit of work depends entirely upon 
the individual. If he finishes the allotted ‘job’ in 
less than the allotted time he does not mark time, 
but goes on, as fast as his mental speed will permit. 
* * * The ‘job’ tests his powers and through it he 
expresses himself; he learns to evaluate himself and 
his work. Subject antipathies disappear; they are 
weaknesses which can be eliminated by proper dis- 
tribution of time. The children learn to harness 
their energies and use them in purposeful work. 
They become masters of themselves and their job.”’ 

‘The old fallacy of the relation between teacher 
and pupil has been superseded by the principle that 
the teacher as diagnostician of mental malnutrition 
regards each child as an individual whose ‘case’ dif- 
fers from that of the other children about him.” 

Miss Parkhurst believes that previously chil- 
dren, instead of being diagnosed, have actually diag- 
nosed the teacher and that they know vastly more 
about teachers than they do about subject-matter. 
In her plan they soon learn to value and even revere 
the teacher, whom they seek rather than having her 
seek them. The details of the plan, which is a lab- 
oratory one, are given in her own book and in the 
excellent account given in Miss Evelyn Dewey’s 
book on the subject. 

The Dalton Plan must be feasible for it is being 
successfully used in several parts of our own coun- 
try and in hundreds of schools abroad. It takes 
care of large numbers. China reports classes of a 
hundred being well handled. Japan is applying it 
also. Surely a system whose psychology is so sound 
must have in it elements which can be applied di- 
rectly to the younger children if kindergartners and 
elementary teachers care to dig out the possibilities. 


Tour to France, Belgium, and England 
(Continued ) 


The English Countryside and Stratford-on-Avon 


N our way to Stratford-on-Avon, we went up 
from London by train as far as Leamington, 
an attractive town on the Leam, a branch of the 
Avon. Here we embarked in touring cars for our 
journey into the country. As we drove through the 
town almost constant praises were given it by mem- 
bers of our party. The broad, well-kept streets; 
the houses made of stone, or stone and wood, with 
window boxes filled with blooming flowers at every 
window, brightening their dull faces; and the many 
beautiful gardens were indeed a delight to us all. 
We were soon out in the country riding along fine 
roads, which ran under the overhanging branches of 
great trees. On either side were pastures or broad 
fields of flowing grain, making for us a charming in- 
troduction to the English countryside. 

We visited first the marvelous ruins of Kenil- 
worth, the oldest and greatest ruins to be found in 
England. As we wandered about we wondered how 
it had been possible to erect such magnificent build- 
ings, as had evidently stood here, in ages so long 
past, and we felt the pitifulness of such destruction. 
I longed for a spray of the great bushes or trees of 
holly growing here, holly with its large leaves bor- 
dered with white, but prosecution would follow such 
a vandal act, so said all the signs. 

From Kenilworth we drove to Warwick Castle, 
which is called the most beautiful of all English cas- 
tles now standing. It is beautiful for its situation 
on a high hill or rock, as well as for its architecture. 
Visitors are permitted to enter its beautiful rooms, 
which contain a great many noted paintings, also 
old, old furniture, and many pieces of old armor, as 
well as other relics. 

From here we moved on toward Stratford-on- 
Avon, through a delightful country. The fields of 
grain along the way were divided by hedges or rows 
of small trees, making a striking contrast with the 
ripening grain. The day was a perfect one for Eng- 
land where the rain falls so easily. The sunshine 
that followed us was astonishing. We stopped for 
luncheon at Warwick Arms, a noted old hostelry. 
Then we passed Charlecote, the residence of Sir 
Thomas Lucy, before whom Shakespeare was brought 
for deer slaying, an act which may have sent him 
out into the world, and his life here may have formed 
the background of many of his forest scenes. Within 
these grounds the deer still move about in large 
numbers. 

At last we arrived at Stratford-on-Avon, a beau- 
tiful little town made more beautiful and impressive 
by its associations. The streets were lined with 
many old houses built close to the sidewalk; houses 
whose overhanging roofs of wood on stone or con- 
crete structures told their great age. In England 
as in France there is a flower garden belonging to 


Shakespeare’s House, Stratford 


every house, whenever possible, and boxes of flow- 
ers hang from the windows. These blooming flow- 
ers brighten the gloomy stone exteriors. 

We found Shakespeare’s house much like the 
other dwellings of the town, possibly a little older 
looking. It stands on a line with the walk and the 
garden lies at the back and side. It is a very old 
structure, but has been remodeled somewhat from 
plans of the original house. The building is now 
owned and maintained by the government. We 
went through the house and garden. In the house 
we saw the room where the famous poet and dram- 
atist was born. The walls and windows held the 
inscriptions of many famous visitors. On the win- 
dows were cut the signatures of Scott, Carlyle, and 
other noted men. Many tourists were trying to 
see the same sights we were enjoying so we did not 
remain long in the museum. 

From here we drove to the village of Shottery 
where still stands the cottage of Ann Hathaway. 
As we recall the birthplace of Shakespéare and its 
very poor belongings, it seems more than strange 
that such a great mind should have come into the 
world in such ahumble home. The Hathaway house 


Ann Hathaway’s Cottage, Shottery 
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Street of old houses near Ann Hathaway Cottage 
(16 and 17 century) 


was more attractive, with its beautiful garden of 
old-fashioned flowers gracing the walk to the side 
entrance. Within we found much old-time furni- 
ture. The kitchen seemed to be a treasure spot, 
with its quaint old implements. There was an im- 
mense fireplace and brick oven, and on one side was 
a large wooden settle where Shakespeare and Ann 
spent many courting hours. The upper room held 
fine old-fashioned beds, richly carved, with chests, 
chiffoniers, and other antique furnishings. All these 
had been the property of the Hathaways for. genera- 
tions. 

We longed to stay and enjoy these treasures but 
our course soon took us back to the town and we 
saw the spot where Shakespeare’s home of later years 
had stood. The house had been destroyed. ‘There 
is a Shakespeare Memorial building where plays are 
given once a year, and several other historical points. 

At the end of the town we found the Church of 
the Holy Trinity, which is charmingly situated close 
to the Avon River and surrounded by beautiful trees. 
It is a very old church of the twelfth and thirteenth 
centuries, and very beautiful architecturally, but we 
sought memories of the noted bard whose history 
and life were to be traced here. 

The memories were fairly overwhelming. Here 
our greatest dramatist was christened and buried. 
It was very inspiring to tread where he had trod, to 
see what he had seen, and in a small measure realize 
his life as he had lived it. 

The grave of Shakespeare is on the north side of 
the chancel under a stone slab. On the wall is the 
familiar bust executed soon after Shakespeare's 
death. An adjacent stained glass window repre- 
senting the seven ages, was placed there through 
the contributions of American visitors. Shakes- 
peare’s wife is buried next to him and his daughter 
is there also. 

As we left the church and its many memories 
we noticed the ancient stones in the graveyard with 
their old and quaint inscriptions, but the day was 
waning and we were obliged to start back on our 
way to London for the night. 

ANNA CLARY STEVENS. 
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Kenilworth Castle—Party in Foreground 


Our Visit to Kenilworth Castle 


LovELY Kenilworth Castle, famed in history and 
story, is all that one could possibly dream it to be. 
Although it is nothing but ruins now, having been 
destroyed by Oliver Cromwell, the vine-clad majesty 
of it all fills one with awe. 

The lodge house at the gate, the only habitable 
part of the estate, is now occupied by an American 
family, and post cards and souvenirs may be pur- 
chased as mute proof of having really been there. 

The entrance to the grounds is through an arched 
arbor of white-edged holly. The whole place is cov- 
ered with holly and evergreen trees and is the most 
romantic spot I was ever in. 

We entered the tilt yard first, where the knights 
used to hold their jousting contests. From here we 
climbed up into the strong tower overlooking the 
garden where Queen Elizabeth first met Amy Rob- 
sart, whom the Earl of Leicester had secretly mar- 
ried. We then went down through what used to 
be the kitchen and where the old ovens are still vis- 
ible, to the clock tower where the clock was set at 
two o'clock during the entire visit of the queen,— 
two o'clock meaning ‘‘time to eat,’’-—and as they 


did nothing but feast during Elizabeth’s visit, the 
clock was never changed in all the seventeen days 
of her stay there. 


Kenilworth Castle—Taken from bridge connecting outer 
works 
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After wandering around in the beautiful gar- 
dens and admiring the wonderful trees of centuries, 
we were told it was time to travel on to Warwick 
Castle. So, with a last look at the vine-covered 
ruins of Kenilworth, we went back through the holly 
to the busses which were standing before the Castle 
Inn where Sir Walter Scott stayed when he wrote 
his famous novel, Kenilworth. 


GEORGIA B. KERR. 


Kenilworth Castle 


Warwick Castle 


It was a beautiful rain-washed August morning 
when we reached Warwick Castle. We left the char- 
a-bancs outside of a plain, embattled gateway built 
in 1800, and followed the short path up the hill to 
the castle. Great trees hung over this roadway and 
bright flowers grew beside, while vines and ivy ran 
in profusion everywhere. 


Warwick Castle 


Suddenly the road gave a quick turn and the 
whole panorama of the castle burst upon us. Tall, 
strong, warlike, it stood there surrounded by acres 
and acres of the greenest grass and prettiest ever- 
greens I have ever seen. It was hard to leave this 
view to go inside. We walked through an open 
space in the castle walls and, to our surprise, came 
out, not in some massive hallway with high vaulted 
ceilings, but upon an inner courtyard perhaps a little 
less than an acre in size. 

Imagine, if you can, the blue, cloudless sky 
gleaming in sharp contrast with the ivy-covered cas- 
tle walls around us, and below a grass-carpeted 
courtyard, and to complete the picture, a peacock 
strutting proudly about. No wonder the kinder- 
gartners liked the place. 

After enjoying this picture we went inside. War- 
wick Castle is still occupied by the old Warwick 
family and is beautifully furnished with many things 
of great value. There was a death mask of Oliver 
Cromwell, which I must say was not very handsome, 
and a helmet that he is said to have worn. There 
were portraits there by the famous masters of Europe, 
beautiful tables and chairs, interesting armor and 
old battle implements. 

From one room I happened to look out of the 
window. The scene below was too beautiful to 
pass by without a word of description. Among tall 
trees wound the twin streams of the Avon River and 
the sunlight shone through the leaves, turning the 
water to amber in patches, while two white swans 
glided back and forth. 

When we had been in all the rooms open to the 
public we went to the gardens. The river and the 
tall Lebanon cedars made a charming background 
for the formal flower beds around a circular pool and 
fountain. We looked in the conservatory in which 
was a huge urn surrounded by plants too delicate 
for the English climate. 


FLORENCE H. LAws. 


The Wonders of Oxford 


WHENEVER our party traveled by train, com- 
partments were reserved for us, so, in a measure, we 
had the freedom of the car. Each compartment 
was furnished with six seats, which separated the 
party somewhat, but an aisle on one side gave op- 
portunity to visit back and forth, though there was 
not the feeling of unity which a party in an Ameri- 
can car has. 

It was in such a.way as this that we rode from 
London to Oxford, where touring cars awaited us. 
These large cars are called char-a-bancs both in 
London and Paris, and are nicknamed ‘“‘charries.”’ 

The cars furnished at Oxford were not to be com- 
pared with those we had in Paris. We needed two 
large cars, yet an attempt was made to crowd us 
into one very large, old-fashioned bus. Our courier, 
however, found that it was impossible, so another 
smaller but better car was added. One member of 
the party, while endeavoring to climb unaided into 
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the first car, which was very high, became pathet- 
ically wedged between two seats at the door. Un- 
able to make the high steps, she had tried crawling 
and there she remained on her knees. An amused 
spectator, another member of the party, exclaimed, 
“Oh, see Miss———! She is holding a prayer meeting 
all by herself!’’ At last, having extricated herself 
from her predicament, the ‘‘prayer meeting’? was 
over and its leader sought the other car, which was 
easy of access. 

From the station we rode to Carfax, a point 
where two streets meet in the main part of the town 
of Oxford, and there began our tour of the colleges. 

There are twenty or more independent colleges 
at Oxford, each apparently distinct in itself, yet all 
belonging not only to the town but to the educa- 
tional center known as Oxford, or really Oxford Uni- 
versity. 

Great claims are made in regard to the age of 
these various colleges and also of the buildings. 
King Alfred is said to have been the original founder 
of this educational center, having started these in- 
stitutions of learning in the twelfth century, but, as 
we all know, the history of that period is partly 
legendary. Many of the claims for great age re- 
ferred to the original structures rather than to those 
now standing. 

Alighting at each college, we entered the college 
gate and passing between buildings found ourselves 
looking out upon acourt. These gates looked much 
like large doorways,—as indeed they are,—though 
paved passages are usually just within, thus giving 
the name of gate to the entrance. On entering the 
courts we obtained a view of the court itself and of 
the college buildings surrounding it, with their 
strange gargoyles, which gave a bit of humor to 
these dignified structures. These courts are called 
quadrangles, or quads, and are found within all the 
college gates. Walks run through or around them. 
In some, attractive gardens are growing; others 
have few flowers but fine lawns; while still others 
are paved with stones with flowers along the sides of 
the buildings, or along the cloisters, which still re- 
main in some of the older buildings, and extend along 
one or two sides of the courts. 


One of our earliest visits was at Christ Church, 
known as The House, which was founded by Cardi- 
nal Wolsey in 1584. It is the largest and one of the 
most fashionable of the colleges. The handsome 
gateway here has in its tower a bell of many tons’ 
weight, called Great Tom. Great Tom strikes 101 
strokes every night at 9.30 and five minutes later 
the quad gates close for the night. The 101 strokes 
commemorate the original number of students en- 
rolled in this college. 

The hall of Christ Church, where the students 
dine, is hung with many old portraits of notable peo- 
ple. Each student usually has three rooms—a bed- 
room, a sitting room, and an extra room. Occasion- 
ally two students occupy the same quarters, and in 
such cases there is an extra bedroom. Breakfast is 
eaten in the rooms or “‘stalls,’”’ as they are called, but 
dinner is always served in the hall. 

As in Christ Church fine old portraits looked 
down from the walls of many of these halls, while 
others were decorated only by finely carved wood 
panelings. We missed the thrill of young life which 
was needed to brighten these ofttimes gloomy rooms 
filled with many memories of past ages. 

So many wonderful, rare, and historic buildings 
with their priceless contents were seen, that words 
and memory fail to give anything like an adequate 
or clear description of them. 

Wherever we went stories of the founders of the 
college were related. Cardinal Wolsey and Henry 
the Eighth were responsible for Christ College, ac- 
cording to history. However, today, all credit is 
given to Cardinal Wolsey, who really planned these 
fine structures, the king of course claiming the honors. 
As Christ Church is called ‘‘the most magnificent 
house of learning in all Europe,” it becomes a grand 
and lasting memorial to its real founder. Among 
the notable men who were at one time or another 
students, or in some other way connected with Christ 
Church, are Sir Philip Sidney, John Ruskin, and 
Gladstone. Another honor is also claimed, that of 
having in this hall the first stage scenery that was 
ever used. 

Merton College makes the claim that it is the 
oldest of all Oxford colleges, founded in 1264, and it 
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is therefore called the Mother of Oxford. In the 
library there are many old and very valuable books. 

From the quadrangle of one of the colleges we 
obtained a fine view of Radcliffe Camera which at 
one time held a fine library, now in Bodleian 
Library. Radcliffe Camera is said to be the finest 
specimen of Italian design in all England. It con- 
sists of a handsome rotunda embellished with heavy 
‘ columns which support a beautiful dome. 

At Bodleian Library are found many ancient 
manuscripts and autographs of people of great note 
who lived years ago. There were also many rare 
old books. All these were encased in glass cases 
and were indeed marvelous in their beauty of cover 
designs with unusual color decorations. Every one 
exclaimed over these exquisite bindings and wondered 
how it was possible that such art and beauty of 
design and color could belong to the age in which 
they were executed. The covers were embossed in 
silver or gold and decorated with the most delicate 
colorings in unique and fanciful design. The beauty 
of the writing in all the manuscripts and the fine- 


ness of execution seemed almost incredible, in our 
age of haste and typewriting machines. There were 
very old copies of the Bible in manuscript, also of 
Shakespeare and other ancient works. 

These attractions proved so great that the old 
and fine paintings, and other historic objects of in- 
terest which this building held, were scarcely seen. 

New College came next. Its name is quite mis- 
leading for it is one of the oldest colleges in Oxford. 
The chapel of New College is noted for its windows 
of ancient glass of the fourteenth century. Only a 
student of art or of glass could give a word descrip- 
tion of the wonderful windows we were shown in 
England and France. The old glass is readily rec- 
ognized, even by a novice, because of its rarely ex- 
quisite colorings, which have never been produced 
in modern glass. There is an almost magic beauty 
in these colorings and one stands in awe before 
them. The designs also are wonderful and beauti- 
ful and add to one’s admiration. 

In Magdalen Quad was an old stone pulpit jut- 
ting out from the building at the level of the second 


story. Our guide told us it was the place where 
every year, on the festival of St. John the Baptist, 
a sermon is preached. Magdalen tower, a fine piece 
of architecture, is used on every May day by the 
college choir. In the early morning they go to the 
top of the tower and sing matins in Latin. The 
people of the town make it a sort of holiday. Small 
boys are on hand with horns and drums and all par- 
ticipate in the singing, as in a grand frolic. 

Standing there in Magdalen Quadrangle, we 
wished that it might have been possible for us to 
have seen all this when the buzz and hum of college 
life pervaded it, and we realized that we were missing 
much of the spirit of Oxford by seeing it in vacation 
days. 

At All Souls’ College there is a noted sundial in 
its quadrangle, the work of Sir Christopher Wren, 
whose name we found connected with the plans and 
conceptions of many noted college buildings. This 
sundial bears in Latin this motto, ‘“The hours pass 
away and are counted against us.’’ This dial is so 
accurate that it sets the time for all Oxford. Sir 
Christopher Wren gave to this college, of which he 
was a “‘fellow,’’ though a graduate of another col- 
lege, a set of his architectural drawings which are 
now practically priceless. They are kept in the 
library of All Souls’. 

The town of Oxford itself was attractive, and 
has many points of historic interest. Here stands a 
monument for the religious martyrs, Cranmer, Rid- 
ley, and Latimer, who lost their lives while seeking 
to institute reforms in the set ritual of the English 
Church. 

Soon our train was bearing us back to London 
and we were again feasting our eyes upon the beau- 
ties of the English countryside. The fields of grain 
with hedges or rows of small trees forming their 
dividing lines or fences; the houses with their at- 
tractive red roofs and abundance of chimney pots; 
beautiful homes surrounded by fine gardens, were 
most attractive to eyes unaccustomed to many of 
these passing sights. 

At last a glimpse of Windsor Castle was given us. 
Far off on the horizon we saw it standing on an emi- 
nence as though guarding the surrounding country. 
As it was in the distant horizon for some time, we 
could see its many towers and its massive structure 
but were unable to. see all of its beauties. 

The smoke of London soon told us that we were 
nearing our destination, and another day of sight- 
seeing ended as the sun went down. We were soon 
planning for the wonders of the morrow, while striv- 
ing to remember the many, many tales we had just 
heard of Oxford and its history. 


ANNA CLARY STEVENS. 


Iffley 


AFTER visiting Oxford we drove a few miles on 
to Iffley, one of the oldest and quaintest churches in 
all England. The churchyard is lovely, filled in the 
summer time with a mass of blooming flowers. This 
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little old church of St. Mary the Virgin was built not 
long after the Norman Conquest—in 1160—and is 
a typical twelfth century church, without transepts, 
aisles, or side chapels. 

As you go in this inscription greets the eye, 


‘‘Ye who enter here, leave not without a prayer, 
For the church and those who worship there.”’ 


Additions have been made to the building since 
it was first constructed; the original part ended at 
the steps between the choir and the sanctuary, the 
altar standing in the highly ornamented Norman 
bay behind the modern pulpit. 

In the four angles of the tower arches are black 
octagonal marble shafts. In the thirteenth century 
early English architecture was added to the Nor- 
man, the present sanctuary being placed four steps 
above the old Norman chancel. The plain light 
vaulting is in great contrast to the heavier Norman 
choir. 

In this choir, which contains four remarkable 
ornamented shafts, the old Norman windows have 
been replaced by decorated windows of the simplest 
and earliest forms, but the outlines of the old win- 
dows, which did not extend down so low, may still 
be traced. There are two of the Norman windows 
on either side of the font which have remained un- 
touched. A large circular window in the west wall 
was added in the nineteenth century. 

One of the most interesting things about this 
church is the font, large enough to admit of infant 
immersion. The top of the font is formed of a slab 
of black marble, and the same stone is used for the 
four shafts in the piers supporting the tower. 

The doors, too, are unusual. The West door is 
composed of four arches of chevron pattern and two 
of twisted columns enriched with beak-head mold- 
ing, surmounted by the zodiacal signs, the emblems 
of the Evangelists. 

The South door, which is closed at present, was 
covered until 1820 by a porch of late design. It is 
less deeply recessed, but is more elaborately orna- 
mented. The capitals are carved with figures of 
centaurs and of mounted knights engaged in com- 
bat. 

A card on the door tells us that ‘““The church is 
open daily till dusk for prayer and meditation and 
for inspection. Any offerings placed in the box for 
church expenses are gladly received for the upkeep 
of this ancient fabric.” 

Truly a lovely, quaint, charming picture of the 
long ago, when Henry II was King of England, and 
Thomas 4 Becket was Archbishop of Canterbury. 

FLORENCE KIEHLE. 


Hampton Court 


AmoNnG the many places of interest that lie 
within easy reach of London, Hampton Court Pal- 
ace holds historic and artistic charm, and here we 
spent the last morning of our stay in England. 
This palace, on the banks of the Thames, was built 


by Cardinal Wolsey as a residence, where he could 
withdraw for rest and quiet. Though it belongs 
now to the King, he makes no use of it except that 
he gives suites of apartments to the widows of men 
who have served the State in some distinguished 
capacity. One cannot imagine a more gratifying 
gift than a residence in a place like Hampton Court 
with its peace and its unrivaled old world gardens. 

We entered first the outer court, which is the 
largest in the palace. The Clock Court, access to 
which is had from this through the archway of the 
Clock Tower, formed the inner and principal part of 
Wolsey’s original palace. 

The whole covers many acres and has about one 
thousand rooms, but our visit happened upon a day 
when it was not open to the public so we wandered 
about the red brick courts, the solemn cloisters, and 
looked upon the picturesque gables, towers, para- 
pets, and latticed windows, and strolled through the 
beautiful gardens, feeling the indescribable charm of 
it all. 

In walking about we came to the place where the 
largest grapevine in the world is housed, and by 
paying a penny we were privileged to enter and gaze 
upon its great clusters of purple fruit. 

In another garden we were directed to the 
‘“Maze,’’ which we entered in groups and were lost 
to each other for atime. Gradually finding our way 
out, we came together for our last ride back to our 
hotel in London, for this was the end of our sight- 
seeing in England and our thoughts and hearts 
turned homeward as we packed up for the last time 
and left for Cherbourg and our home-bound steamer. 


Our Last Day in London 


AFTER dinner we said good-by to our “lawful 
chairman,” our ‘“‘well of wisdom,’’ and several others 
of our party who were to take a short trip into Scot- 
land. 

The ride on the train from London to Southamp- 
ton was uneventful and at midnight we went on 
board the steamer that was to take us for our third 
crossing of the Channel. To some of our party that 
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crossing will always be remembered as a hideous 
nightmare. 

Although we anchored outside the harbor of 
Cherbourg at seven the following morning, we were 
not piloted in until several hours later. While wait- 
ing for the pilot we had time to admire the quaint 
picturesqueness of the harbor. The little boats with 
their colored sails, the men in their provincial dress, 
the old fort on the hill, all helped to make the scene 
interesting. 

The Hotel de Casino, where we stayed in Cher- 
bourg, is situated on the water front with a long 
stretch of beach on one side. 

In a large open square on the water front is an 
imposing statue of Napoleon. Near by is a little, 
old Cathedral built in the thirteenth century. It is 
of Flemish and Gothic architecture, nestled in among 
the old buildings. One sees the spire from a dis- 
tance, but is almost at the door of the edifice before 
he realizes that he has arrived. 

It was Recruit Week for the Aviation Corps, so 
the whole town had an air of festivity. 

On Sunday, the last day of the celebration, every 
one was in gala day attire. 

As I came out of church I was moved to follow 
a group of people along the road that led to the avia- 
tion field, about a mile away. They were a genial, 
sociable people, shaking hands in parting as they 
reached their respective homes. 

Retracing my steps, I met different groups who 
had stopped—some at the baker’s to get a long loaf 
of bread; some at the fishmonger’s for fish; some 
had stopped a wayside vender who was peddling 
boiled crabs. These crabs were so huge that it 
seemed as if one would be sufficient for a family 
meal. 

All the stores were open on Sunday until one 
o'clock. The afternoon was devoted to water sports. 

After luncheon we went out on the gallery of the 
hotel overlooking the beach. Here began to gather 
all sorts and conditions of people, whole families, 
from grandfather and grandmother to the wee babe 
in arms. Those who had tickets were admitted to 
the gallery of the hotel, or to seats on the beach. 
Those who were not ticket holders were massed as 
near as possible to the rope that closed the beach. 

Here, again, we saw some provincial costumes. 
There were three women in particular who were a 
picture in themselves. They wore black silk dresses, 
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very full, with soft white neckerchiefs. Their Nor- 
mandy bonnets were very beautiful and very 
becoming. These women were fortunate to get 
places close to the dividing rope, and there they 
stood all the time, watching the sports with great 
interest. 

Sunday evening everything in the town was illu- 
minated. Music and dancing on the square were 
kept up until the wee small hours. 

Monday we were up for a 5.30 breakfast so as to 
be ready when the tender came to take us to the 
ship for our homeward journey. 

Now that our tour was over we were glad to turn 
our faces homeward, and longed for the enforced 
rest that one gets on shipboard. Because of the 
longshoremen’s strike our ship, The Manchuria, car- 
ried no cargo, and she rode on the crest of the waves 


-most of the time. We had fog, rain, or heavy wind 


nearly all the time, so that the festivities on ship- 
board were few and far between. 

The evening before we landed we had a glorious 
sunset, which ended in a wonderful mirage. The 
ocean took on a grassy hue, and it seemed as if we 
were being driven into the Grand Canyon. Those 
of us who were on deck at the time will never forget 
the experience. 

We had seen many wonderful and beautiful 
things, but nothing thrilled us more than the sight 
that greeted us as we steamed into New York har- 
bor. The lights all along Staten Island peering out 
of the mist, and the light which “Liberty” was hold- 
ing, were impressively welcome. 

As we dropped anchor at quarantine, all with one 
accord burst into singing America. It seemed to 
me that I had never before heard it sung with so 
much feeling. Then came good-nights, and good- 
bys, for we knew that in the rush of landing in the 


morning there would be no time for even hasty good- 
bys. 


And now, although many miles separate us from 
each other, there is still a strong bond between us. 
Liéven, with its children, with its ideals, and with 
all that it stands for, will always be the bond that 
unites us in fond memories. We must all feel that a 
great opportunity is ours; that we must do our part 
to keep the torch burning, and not break faith. 

We will not forget! 

Jutta T. DOWNING. 


A Correction 


AN apology is due Miss Margaret Wakelee, 


Maplewood, N. J., for an error in our February 


number. The sketch about Chinon, Azay-le-Rideau, Ussé, and Langeais, under the account of 
the Tour, which was credited to Miss Julia Wells, should have been credited to Miss Wakelee. 
We deeply regret that such a mistake should have been made, for Miss Wakelee was faithful and 
prompt in her work of preparation of this most interesting part of the Tour. 
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EASTER BUNNY: 


CANDY HOLDER 
DRAW BORDER ON BOARD BACK VIEW - 
PASTE BUNNY AT-X 
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SONG OF THE FLAX 


By 
sERTHA M. RHODES 
: Rather fast 
1. O lit-tle seeds that grow, O _ lit-tle seeds that grow! We'll hide you in the 
3: O lit-tle flow'rs of blue, O lit- tle flow’rs of blue, A - shin -ing in the 
3. O  slen-der stems of flax, slen-der stems of flax! We'll gath- er you sand 
warm dark earth Where the rain-drops go. For you have a se - cret A 
flax _ fields Wet with morn-ing dew! Turn your fa - ces sun - ward And 
pile you High in gold - en. stacks. Then we'll crush the dry stems And 
» poco rit. a tempo 
lit - tlechild may know, O _ lit-tle seeds that grow, O _ lit-tle seeds that grow! 
drink the morn-ine dew, O _ilit- tle flow’rs of blue, O lit- tle flow’rs of blue! 
save the threads of flax, slen-der stems of flax, slen-der stems of flax! 
poco rit. a tempo 
4. We'll spin’ a slen-der thread,We'll spin a slen- der thread; And weave a dain - ty 
cov - er - let For’ ba - by’s lit - tle bed Rest thee qui- et, ba - by O 
rest thy pre-cious head! We'll weave a dain-ty cov-er- let For ba - by’s lit+tle bed. 


All rights reserved. 
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Song of the Flax 


THE Song of the Flax is most effective used as a Stanza 4. Spinning. 


game, the children standing in a circle. 


They may 
suggest such motions as the following: 


Stanza 1. Holding seeds in palm of hand. 
Planting seeds. 
Raindrops falling. 

Stanza 2. Making flowers with hands. 
Turning faces toward the sun. 

Stanza 3. Waving flax fields: arm motion. 


Gathering flax and throwing it into pile. 
Threshing: side of right hand pounded 
into palm of left, both hands open. 


Weaving. 
Holding, or patting, baby. 
Weaving. 


When the game is played by older children, every 
other child may join hands, representing the thread, 
which winds in and out among the remaining children 
during the entire stanza. 

The fourth stanza has been printed separately at 
the foot of the opposite page on account of slight 
variations in the rhythm of the words, which require 
corresponding changes in the rhythm of the melody. 


Department of Superintendence, Chicago, Feb. 25-28, 1924 
By Mary G. Waite 


HE development of the curriculum was one of 

the most popular topics discussed at the meeting 
of the Department of Superintendence in Chicago, 
February 25 to 28. Among the many phases pre- 
sented were the teacher’s share in its construction, 
the various principles underlying its construction, 
and how it should be built up. 

Another problem that received much attention 
was the relation of the work of supervisors and prin- 
cipals. In many of the meetings there was a re- 
newed emphasis upon the co-ordination of the work 
of all the people involved. Each one has a definite 
part for which he is responsible and each one should 
know definitely what is expected of him. To make 
this possible and effective it is necessary that all 
positions in the school system should be filled by 
those who are intelligent, efficient, and imbued with 
the spirit of service. 


Council of Kindergarten Supervisors and 
Training Teachers 

Miss Ella Ruth Boyce presided at the meeting of 
the Council of Kindergarten Supervisors and Train- 
ing Teachers on Wednesday, February 27. After 
the luncheon, which was held in the gold room of the 
Congress Hotel, Miss Boyce presented Dr. David- 
son of Pittsburgh as the first speaker. 

Dr. Davidson gave a word of greeting and spoke 
briefly of our constant need of asking where our work 
is leading and how much we are accomplishing. 

Dr. Caroline Hedger of the McCormick Founda- 
tion spoke most inspiringly upon the problems in 
relation to pre-school children’s health. She gave 
the following seven elements out of which we can 
build his health: heredity, birth and breast feeding 


history, nutritional history, mental equipment, the 
will of the child, emotional reactions, and our own 
state of mind and body while with him. Dr. 
Hedger is inclined to believe that the modern envi- 
ronment is tending to produce a new type of chil- 
dren. They seem to be more mechanically minded, 
more interested in literature from the expressive 
side, and decidedly more nervous. For these rea- 
sons it is necessary for us to know children better, 
to visualize our health objectives, learn how to 
budget the children’s time and energy, and to know 
the signs of health and obey them. 

Dr. Bess V. Cunningham spoke next on the social 
needs of children. She told of some of the experi- 
ences in Teachers College which are showing experi- 
mentally the reactions of children to different social 
situations. These experiences show that we need 
a careful study of what the children’s social day 
should include and the amount of social stimulus 
they should receive, as they are so much the product 
of their environment. 

Miss Luella Palmer spoke on the emotional needs 
of pre-school children and the relation of these needs 
to their physical and intellectual needs. One of the 
biggest needs we have is to educate mothers to keep 
the little children with them in the home instead of 
putting them in all-day nurseries. Little children 
need the contact with older and younger members in 
the group. so that they will be stimulated to ask 
questions, to talk, and to imitate those who are 
wiser than they are. The all-day nursery does not 
do this even though it can give such excellent phys- 
ical care. 

Before the meeting was given over to open dis- 
cussion, Miss Julia Wade Abbot of the American 
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Child Health Association spoke briefly upon the need 
for more attention to the pre-school child. She said 
that now we can obtain fairly good records of the 
babies’ lives up to two years of age, but that there is 
no agency for helping the mothers of these babies 
until they go into kindergarten. 


National Council of Primary Education 

The National Council of Primary Education 
luncheon was held Tuesday, February 26, in the gold 
room of the Congress Hotel and was one of the largest 
and most delightful gatherings the organization has 
ever held. After the luncheon many joined the 
group for the excellent program provided. The 
papers and the discussion centered on the work of 
two very different second grades in and near Chicago. 

Miss Enoch of the Francis Parker School ex- 
plained how the regular work of her class grows out 
of the children’s experiences with their pet chickens. 
The care of the chickens continues throughout the 
school year and includes ordering and buying sup- 
plies and selling the eggs. Much of their manual 
arts work, reading, composition, and nature study, 
as well as number work, grow out of these experi- 
ences. In her talk Miss Enoch showed how all 
group and individual work and progress are co-ordi- 
nated by a social motive. 

Mr. Washburn of the Winnetka Public Schools 
followed with a cleag and concise presentation of 
their plan for individual instruction. He began by 
stating that socialized work is absolutely essential 
in school life and that from one third to one half of 
the time in the Winnetka schools, including the 
recess periods, is given to social activities. The rest 
of the work is entirely individual, as each child can 
learn only at his own rate and must be given ample 
time to obtain one hundred per cent efficiency in the 
tool subjects. He also spoke of children’s love of 
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accomplishment and of mastery of tools. If the 
goals set are not too distant the children are spurred 
on by success in one endeavor to attempt the next. 
In this way they gain more efficiency in the work in 
a shorter period than they do through group instruc- 
tion. He feels that children should work out proj- 
ects in which they can use the tools already mastered 
and in which it will not be necessary to stop to 
learn the use of new ones. As an illustration he told 
of the pleasure he gets in tinkering with his Ford 
when he has the time to spend a few hours on it, but 
even a part of the same activity gives only annoy- 
ance when he is going somewhere and has to stop 
for repairs. 

Mrs. Stokes, one of the second grade teachers, 
described how individual instruction places the re- 
sponsibility of learning upon the children. ‘‘We do 
not put our responsibility upon them, but we induce 
them to work to their fullest capacity,’’ she said. 
As soon as each masters one set of problems, whether 
in arithmetic, spelling, or reading, he goes on to the 
next. This means no two children are now in the 
same place in the course in all subjects. As soon as 
the children master the second grade sight word list, 
the phonic list, and have read a definite amount, 
they are allowed to be ‘gin third grade reading even 
if their number work or writing is not up to the 
standard of that grade. 

The discussion which followed these papers con- 
stantly brought forward the fact that while each 
method made provision for both individual instruc- 
tion and social training it emphasized one or the other 
as the appropriate means by which the individual 
child may be helped to become a more efficient 
member of the social group. In doing this one school 
emphasizes the devices for getting control of the 
school subjects and the other the social situations in 
which the tools are. used. 
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Side Lights on the Campaign for Community House Funds 


As the time of the I. K. U. 


meeting draws nearer, state chairmen are pushing the campaign 


for funds to build a Community House at Liévin, France, and novel and original plans are reported 


from various places, such as these: 
Pittsburgh has given a bridge party; 


Texas has held a moving picture show at which slides of the U nit’ s activities were shown; 
A moving picture benefit featuring the Unit’s pictures has been held in Springfield, Mass., 


with a lecture by Miss Curtis; 


a valentine party was also given 


as a benefit; 


New York state has been organjzed by Miss Maude Stewart with associate chairmen in vari- 


ous cities; a moving picture benefit and a ‘ 
Honolulu is planning a bridge party; 


The District of Columbia Kindergarten Association is organized in ‘ 
bers, and each circle is working in a number of ways to raise money; 


Portland, Maine, is giving a “‘silver tea.”’ 


white elephant party” are reported; 


circles’ of twelve mem- 
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Practical Suggestions That Have Proved Their Worth 
An Easter Place Card 


From white construction paper cut an egg like 
the pattern, making a slit from A to B. 
narrow border with pink water color paint. 
a bunny like the pattern, color ears bright pink and 
add a pussy-willow tail. 
be tied around its neck, if desired. 


Color a 
Cut 


A real satin ribbon may 


Cut a standard like the pattern, fold on dotted 
line. Insert C in slit in the egg, paste to back of 
egg. Paste D to back of rabbit so it will stand on 
the card. 

NELLIE V. HARVEY, 
Bloomfield, N. J. 


Planting Cut Paper Flowers 


In the spring the children delight in cutting 
flowers—tulips, crocuses, daffodils, etc. If these 
are cut from bristol board or other heavy material, 
colored with crayola or water colors, and made 
double with the two sides colored, they will look 
very natural planted in clay flowerpots. 

The blossoms and leaves can easily be pushed 
into the clay while it is still wet, and after it is dry 
the pots can be painted by the children. 

The same idea can be carried out in window 
boxes. Take a shoe box, turn upside down, paint 


the top brown like the earth, and the sides any color 
the children choose. The and leaves 
can be slipped into slits in the top of the box, but 
care must be taken not to have the slits too large 
so that the flowers will fall. through. 

If the children wish, they can tie green crépe 
paper around the box as the florists do instead of 
painting it. 


blossoms 


These boxes and pots of flowers are prized highly 
by children who cannot have real blossoms. 
MABEL Houston Situ, Albany, N. Y. 


Attendance Calendars 


WE have found the following plan very success- 
ful in stimulating interest and insuring regular at- 
tendance during the spring days when all outdoors 
seems calling ‘‘Come out.” 

Last March two large calendars were drawn on 
the blackboard, one for the boys and one for the 
girls. Each day that the boys were perfect in at- 
tendance a bright colored paper kite was pasted on 
the calendar. For the girls we used cut-out sun- 


bonnet babies. Of course each one tried to-do his 
part so that the calendar might be covered with 
pictures. 

In April we used bunnies, chickens, and baskets 
of Easter eggs. 


The designs may vary according to 
interests 


in different localities each month. The 
use of separate calendars for boys and girls added a 
wholesome spirit of rivalry and competition. 

ALICE Mace, Konawa, Okla. 
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International Kindergarten Union 


NEW I. K. U. JOURNAL 


Beginning with September 1924, the International Kindergarten Union will issue a new Journal devoted 


to the interests of childhood education. 


Its editors will be Miss Murray and Miss Osgood, who will leave 


their present positions as editors of this magazine to take up the new work. The publisher will be Williams 


& Wilskins Co. of Baltimore. 
at the Minneapolis meeting. 


The name of the new journal and other interesting details will be announced 


NEXT CONVENTION, MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., May 5-9, 1924. 
HEADQUARTERS, HOTEL CURTIS. 


Some Facts About Kindergartens in Minneapolis 
By Elizabeth Hall, Assistant Superintendent of Schools 


UST twenty-five years ago, the Superintendent 
of Schools of Minneapolis, Dr. C. M. Jordan, 
recommended that the kindergarten be made a part 
of the elementary school system. The following 
year the first public school kindergarten was opened. 
By 1913-1914 the number had been increased to 
eighteen. 

The growth of kindergartens was then greatly 
accelerated during the administration of Dr. F. E. 
Spaulding, the number increasing from eighteen to 
sixty-two in three years. This period of greatest 
expansion was also a period of great efficiency, due 
to the fact that Miss Julia Wade Abbot was then 
supervisor of kindergartens. Since Miss Abbot left 
to take a position in the United States Bureau of 
Education, there has been no kindergarten super- 
visor in Minneapolis. The kindergartens have been 
under the supervision of the assistant superintendent 
in charge of elementary schools. . 

There are eighty-two elementary schools in Min- 
neapolis. All but six of these have kindergartens. 
The schools without kindergartens are small schools 
in the suburbs or schools served by near-by kinder- 
gartens. There are eighty-three directors and forty 
assistant teachers. The complete enrollment for 
1922-1923 was nine thousand four hundred sixty- 
seven pupils. 

From the first, the kindergarten organization has 
included a kindergarten teacher, known as a direc- 
tor, with an assistant, in kindergartens having an 
enrollment of more than seventy-five pupils. With 
this type of organization and the seniors from Miss 
Wood's Kindergarten and Primary Training School 
who assist without pay in kindergartens with an en- 
rollment of less than seventy-five, the Minneapolis 
kindergartens are administered with great economy. 
This co-operation between the public schools and 
the training school has been exceedingly effective, 
to the mutual advantage of both. 

Educational qualifications are the same for both 
kindergarten director and assistant, but the assistant 
may be admitted without teaching experience. The 


elementary teacher’s salary schedule is the same for 
kindergarten directors and grade teachers. The 
minimum salary for assistants is two hundred dol- 
lars less than that for directors. The maximum for 
assistants is the minimum for directors. 

Requirements for admission to kindergarten are 
that a child shall be five years of age on or before the 
first Monday in October for the first semester, or 
the first Monday in March for the second semester. 
Exceptions to this rule must be recommended by the 
principal, with reasons, on a return card blank pro- 
vided, for the purpose. This recommendation must 
be approved by the assistant superintendent. 

The kindergarten day, for pupils, consists of one 
two-hour session; for teachers, two sessions of two 
hours each. Pupils are grouped according to ability 
and maturity. The more advanced group attends 
the morning session, the less advanced, the afternoon 
session. This practice, contrary to the usual cus- 
tom, has been established by local conditions. This 
year there are fifteen kindergartens with an enroll- 
ment of from 110 to 140 children. For these schools, 
three sessions of two hours each, with an additional 
teacher, are held. 

Promotions from the kindergarten to first grade 
are based upon three requirements: the child must 
be six years of age on or before the first Monday in 
October or the’ first Monday in March, respectively; 
he must have been in the kindergarten for at least 
one semester; and he must have a satisfactory score 
in the Detroit Kindergarten Test and, in the esti- 
mate of the teacher, be ready to take up the work of 
first grade. Exceptions to this rule are made in the 
same way as for entering kindergarten children. In 
the case of children over six years of age admitted 
for the first time to Minneapolis schools, the require- 
ment of one term in kindergarten is waived. 

Kindergartens introduced into buildings already 
completed were housed in standard class rooms, with 
the use of any additional space which the building 
would allow. In some buildings, two standard class 
rooms have been made into one large room. The 
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TheVictrola and A 
Victor Records 


4, 
are now a part 
A CLASS IN MUSIC APPRECIATION 
LOS ANGELES, RNIA 
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of the regular CALIFO! 
school-room 
equipment of 
over 11,000 


American cities. 


ORCHESTRAL INSTRUMENT STUDY ZA A MUSIC AND GEOGRAPHY CORRELATION LESSON 
Tp) OAKLAND, CALIFORNIA MASTERS CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


t are the 


fundamentals 


of Education ? 


The cry of the so-called practical 
educator to-day is “Stick to the funda- 
mentals! Out with fads and frills!” 


Fine! We agree. For what is more 
fundamental than music? MUSIC was 
the basis of education centuries before 
the three R’s were known! 


Rightfully enough, it is only a thor- 
ough grounding in the three R’s and 
vocational training that prepares for 
adequately sustaining life. But true edu- 
cation has come to mean so much more 
than a preparation for making a liv- 
ing. It must prepare for complete 
living. The modern school is more 
than a mere workshop. Only insofar 
as it makes ready for both earning 
a living and appreciating the finer 
values of life — music, art, literature— 
does it fulfill its mission. 


Music in the school vitalizes, illumin- 
ates, and correlates with many other 
subjects: literature, history, geography, 
commercial studies, mythology, physi- 
cal education, nature study, and hy- 
giene. It fosters all the educational 
processes that are the desideratum of 
the so-called practical subjects. It 
SECURES attention, interest, mental 
discipline, participation, and expression, 
THROUGH sense perception, emo- 
tional response, and instruction, STIM- 
ULATING imagination, discrimination, 
concentration, and interpretation, 
LEAVING a residium of knowledge, 
culture, poise, and power. What other 
one subject can do so much?— And 
fully possible with the Victrola in the 


classroom. 


Educational Department 


Victor Talking Machine Company, Camden, New Jersey 
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type of kindergarten room now being constructed 
consists of a large room with a good-sized workroom 
adjoining. This workroom is separated by doors 
from the main room and is equipped with ample cup- 
board space for teachers and pupils. ‘The present 
type of construction allows kindergartens to carry 
on many activities which the single room makes difh- 
cult and, also, to carry through projects covering a 
period of time. 

In 1922, a committee of kindergarten teachers, 
working with first grade teachers, supervisors of 
special subjects, and the assistant superintendent in 
charge of elementary schools, prepared a course of 
study, using the kindergarten curriculum published 
by the Bureau of Education and the International 
IXindergarten Union as a basis for their work. ‘This 
course, with its definite objectives, careful organiza- 
tion of subject-matter, and sound methods of teach- 
ing, has been a great stimulation to better teaching 
in kindergartens and, also, a means of interpreting 
kindergarten aims and results to primary teachers 
and to elementary school principals. It was pre- 
sented to the teachers as a tentative course designed 
for study and revision with the intention of printing 
when it expressed more completely the purposes and 
ideals of the Minneapolis kindergartens. ‘This revi- 
sion has been delayed in order that all possible con- 
tributions from the coming I. K. U. meeting in Min- 
neapolis may be utilized. 

About the same time, another committee of 
kindergarten teachers prepared a standardized list 
of kindergarten materials. Standard kindergarten 
equipment was listed in the same way. A study of 
various types of progress records was made by an- 
other committee, who worked out different ways of 
keeping records, now being tried out with the pur- 
pose of developing the type best suited to our sys- 
tem. 

There are no pre-primary classes in Minneapolis, 
but, during the last six or eight weeks in the kinder- 
garten, the advanced group is given some very defi- 
nite work looking toward the demands of school life 
in the first grade. This work has, briefly, two main 
objectives: first, to enlarge the child’s experiences, 
especially school experiences; and second, to check 
up on his habits and attitudes, in order to make sure 
that he is able to make the adjustments demanded 
by the different type of school organization to which 
he is going. All pupils have been given the Detroit 


Kindergarten Test, and the results of this test, with 
the teacher’s estimate of the child’s ability, largely 
in terms of habits, are sent on to the teacher of the 
first grade, to form the basis for the grouping of that 
grade into normal, accelerated, and slow-moving 
groups. Cases presenting special difficulties are 
given Terman’s Revision of the Binet Test by the 
mental examiner. 

The number of children found in the kindergar- 
ten and first grade today is, relatively, no greater 
than the number found in the first grade alone in 
years before the kindergartens were numerous enough 
to affect the situation. As the percentage of pupils 
enrolled in kindergartens increased, the percentage 
of pupils enrolled in first grade decreased. The 
combined percentage remains constant throughout. 
While this may be due partially to other factors, it 
is nevertheless fair to make the deduction that the 
kindergartens have decreased the retardation in first 
grade. 

No account of Minneapolis kindergartens, how- 
ever brief, would be complete without some mention 
of the relation of the kindergarten to the entire pub- 
lic school system. The sympathetic, intelligent, and 
actively co-operative relationship between kinder- 
garten and first grade teachers makes the work of 
both doubly effective. The principals of the ele- 
mentary schools, who spent several months in inten- 
sive study of kindergartens a few years ago, believe 
in the kindergartens and rely upon them to build 
the firm foundation upon which the work of the ele- 
mentary school rests. They fully recognize that the 
influence of the kindergarten has been a potent fac- 
tor in developing the fine, free spirit of Minneapolis 
schools as they exist today. 

The attitude of parents toward the kindergarten 
is manifest in thé ever-increasing demands for ade- 
quate kindergarten equipment and in the fact that 
a very large majority of five-year-old children are 
enrolled in the kindergarten. 

A number of studies touching the kindergarten 
has recently been made in Minneapolis. The find- 
ings will be published in a special kindergarten num- 
ber of the Minneapolis Educational Bulletin, copies 
of which will be available for free distribution during 
the I. K. U. meeting. A few of the conclusions may 
be of interest to the readers of this article. 

One study was made of 24,790 children with com- 
plete and uninterrupted school histories in Minne- 


TALKS TO YOUNG TEACHERS 
By MATTIE DALTON 


Under the title, ““Talks to Young Teachers,’ Miss Mattie Dalton, writer and lecturer on educational subjects, has con- 


tributed a book of real helpfulness and cheer to the struggling young teacher. 


Her understanding comes from actual 


experience; the value of her ‘‘Little Talks’’ has been thoroughly demonstrated in the institute field, and in summer training 


schools for teachers. 


Based upon Thorough Scholarship and Sympathetic Experience 
These ‘'Talks’’ are sound in pedagogy and disclose a comprehensive knowledge of the work in the schoolroom. . 
The author presents to the young and, therefore, inexperienced teacher, the purpose, the preparation and the presentation of lesson 


assignments in a very attractive way. Some of the articles have dealt with the organization of the school, the discipline of the school, the 
relation of the school to the community and the possibilities of the teaching position. 


Miss Dalton is master of a forceful, attractive style. 


Full Cloth, 256 Pages 
EDUCATIONAL PUBLISHING COMPANY 


221 Fourth Ave., New York 


234 Boylston St., Boston 


~ 


GEO. COLVIN, 


State Superintendent of Kentucky 
Price, $1.50 


2457 Prairie Ave., Chicago 
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apolis, which brings out some rather interesting facts 
in regard to the effect of kindergarten attendance 
on later progress through grades. In general, kin- 
dergarten attendance does not show very marked 
effects on later school progress. It seems clear, 
however, (1) that children who have attended kin- 
dergarten one hundred twenty days or more have 
an advantage over those who attended for a shorter 
period of time; (2) that the effect of kindergarten 
attendance on school progress is apparent during the 
first three grades but cannot be traced distinctly in 
grades above; (3) that, in general, the girls have an 
advantage over boys with the same amount of kin- 
dergarten attendance. This raises a rather signifi- 
cant question as to the type of work done in the kin- 
dergarten in its relation to the needs of boys. 

Another study was made of the vocabulary of 
Minneapolis kindergarten children during the week 
of April 30, 1923. This study was made by the 
Department of Research, with the assistance of sen- 
iors from Miss Wood’s training school, during both 
directed and undirected work periods. The total 
number of words used by the children, as recorded, 
was 2,676. These have been analyzed into the fol- 
lowing groups: 


1,630 notns 60.90, 
462 verbs 17.3% 
274 adjectives 10.2% 

53 pronouns 3.29, 
83 adverbs 5.1% 
30 prepositions 1.19 


The results of this study are being incorporated 
in an investigation being made by Dr. Ernest Horn 
to be reported at the I. K. U. meeting in May. 
Detailed studies of this list have been made by the 
Minneapolis Department of Research, among them 
a comparison of the kindergarten vocabulary with 
the words found in five leading word lists and six 
primers. First grade teachers find this vocabulary 
list of great value in oral composition work and in 
preparing supplementary reading material. 

A health survey of one thousand kindergarten 
pupils was recently made by the Woman’s Commu- 
nity Council and the Hygiene Department, in co- 
operation, to furnish a basis: for a more effective 
health program for young children in the schools. 
The significance of the data obtained has not yet 
been worked out. 

In May of this year, the Northwest will feel the 
direct stimulation of the I. K. U. meeting for the 
first time. The teachers of Minneapolis, of Minne- 
sota, and of the neighboring states are waiting with 
keen anticipation for what the meeting will bring to 
them. At the same time, they hope that their cor- 
dial hospitality and purpose to further the interests 
of the I. K. U. will make the days worth while for 
all who attend. 


A Play House for Minneapolis Children 

“IXNOCK at the door, peep in, lift up the latch, 
and walk in,’’ and you are inside Mrs. Halvorson’s 
lovely play house in the George Bancroft Kinder- 
garten, Minneapolis. Yes, it really has a_ brass 
knocker on the door, and windows to peep in, and 


Unified Kindergarten and First- 
Grade Teaching 


by S. C. Parker and Alice Temple 
University of Chicago 


The Discussion Is Divided Into the Following Sections : 


1. History of the unifying of kindergarten and first- 
grade education. 


Social and psychological objectives in the unified 
program. 


3. Selecting the curriculum content. 


9 


4. Psychological organization and adaptation within 
the curriculum. 


5. Physical conditions and equipment. 
6. Class organization and the daily program. 


7. The general spirit of teaching and learning in the 
unified program. 


Reprinted from The Elementary School Journal. 


99 Pages. 


Price 50 cents postpaid; in lots of 25 or more, up to 100, 45 
cents each; 100 or more, 40 cents each. 


THE DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATION 
The University of Chicago 


5835 Kimbark Avenue, Chicago, Illinois. 


TILLICUM TOTS 


EDUCATIONAL DOLLS 


No. 1—Professional man and family. 
No. 2—Business man and family. 
No. 3—Farmer and family. 

No. 4—American Indian and family. 
No. 5—Postman and family. 

No. 6—Traffic-Police and family. 


Turned from wood, hand painted and the-correct size to 
correlate with the Enlarged Froebelian Blocks. 
New Price, - - - $1.50 per Set 
Mailing weight, 8 oz. 
Order from 
TILLICUM MFG. CO., 
905 E. Pine St. Seattle, Wash. 
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Play House, George Bancroft Kindergarten, Minneapolis Public Schools. 


even a latch on the door. Be sure though to wipe 
your shoes on the mat before you enter; it would 
be too bad if you should get any dirt on the rug. 
No, you won’t have to stoop when you go inside 
as this house is seven feet high and 
enough to hold ten children. 

Won't you sit down and have a cup of tea? 
All the dishes are in the cupboard ready to be 
used, and we can boil water on the tiny electric 
stove. Wait, the lights must be turned on -first, 
then you can see what books are on the _ book- 
shelves on both sides of the fireplace. 

Yes, indeed, we hung our stockings there at 
Christmas time; didn’t you see the real chimney 
on the roof for Santa to come down? 


is large 
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Floor 9x12 ft., 7 ft. high 


I know you like our curtains; all the children 
put them on those curtain poles that are screwed 
into the walls. 

Before leave be sure to look at our win- 
dow box across the big front window. We are 
very proud of the plants growing in it, and we 
water them every day. 

Oh, yes, if you would like, you may have a swing 
in our swing that is attached to the side of our 
house. Do come again and see us, as every few 
months Mrs. Halvorson adds something to our 
house to make it just exactly like the ones that 
grown-up people live in. 


you 


CONSTANCE J. Moss. 


Preliminary Program for Minneapolis Meeting 


Monday, May 5 
Board Meeting. 
Visiting Kindergartens and Pri- 


9.00-10.00 A.M. 
9.00-12.00 A.M. 


mary Grades. Leave Head- 
quarters at 8.30 A.M. 
2.00 P.M. Meeting of Bureau of Education Com- 
mittee. 
2.30 P.M. Joint Meeting of Committee on State 


Organization and Committee on Kin- 
dergarten Extension. 

Meeting of Committee of Nineteen. 

Conference of Training Teachers con- 
ducted by Miss Alice Temple, School 
of Education, University of Chicago. 

Tuesday, May 6 

Visiting Kindergartens and Pri- 
mary Grades. Leave Head- 
quarters at 8.30 A.M. 


3.30 P.M. 
15 P.M. 


9.00-12.00 A.M. 


2.00 P.M. Conference of Supervisors. 
ion S. Hanckel, Chairman. 

Conference of Class-Room ‘Teachers 
(Kindergarten-Primary) conducted by 
Miss Barbara Greenwood. 


Miss Mar- 


Opening Session 
Music. 
Addresses of Welcome. 
Address: The Kindergarten and the Nur- 
sery School, Dr. Arnold Gesell. 


8.15 P.M. 


Wednesday, May 7—Delegates’ Day 
9.00 A.M. Gathering of Delegates. All delegates 
and visiting kindergartners are requested 
to dress in white. 
Delegates’ Procession led by Miss Caro- 
line W. Barbour and Miss Allene Sea- 
ton. 


9.30 A.M. 
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Reports of Officers and State Delegates. 
Luncheon served by Duluth—Superior 
Clubs. 

Members of the International Kindergar- 
ten Union are invited to participate in 
a conference to be conducted by Hon- 
orable John J. Tigert, Commissioner 
of Education, at the University of 
Minnesota. Dr. Richard Burton will 
address the meeting on Literature in 
the Home. 

Address: (Topic to be announced) Dr. 
John J. Tigert. 

Address: The Kindergarten Unit, Miss 
Fanniebelle Curtis. 
This talk will be illustrated with mov- 
ing pictures. 


Afternoon. 


8.00 P.M. 


Thursday, May 8 


Address: 
the Child Guidance Clinic, Dr. Lawson 
Lowery. 

Address: Studies of Fatigue in Children, 
Dr. Max Seham. 

Discussion. 

Drive and Tea. Guests of the St. Paul 
Kindergarten Club. 

Music. 

Address: Women and Education, Mrs. 
Thomas G. Winter, President General 
Federation of Women’s Clubs. 

Address: Speech Disorders and Disorders 
of Personality in Children, Dr. Smiley 
Blanton, University of Wisconsin. 


9.30 A.M. 


Afternoon. 


8.00 P.M. 


Friday, May 9 


9.00—-11.00 A.M. 


Polls:open for election of officers. 
9.30 A.M. 


Business Session. 

Reports of Committees (Résumé). 

New Business. 

Report of Committee on Credentials and 
Elections. 

Award of I. K. U. 

Music. 

Kindergarten-Primary Meeting. 

Address: Education as Growth Through 
Experience, Dr. Franklin Bobbitt. 

Address: The Why of the Present-Day 
Education, Miss Theda Gildemeister. 

Symposium Supper. Miss Stella Louise 
Wood, Toastmistress. 


Banner. 


2.30 P.M. 


6.30 P.M. 


Saturday, May ro 
Excursions. 


Accommodations in Minneapolis 


For information about accommodations in Min- 
neapolis see March number of this magazine. Make 
your reservations early. 


Railroad Rates 


For information about railroad rates and special 
party from New England, see March number of this 
magazine. Be sure to follow instructions and secure 


a CERTIFICATE when purchasing your ticket. 


Organization and Methods of 


MOTHER GOOSE PUZZLE 
CARDS FOR TEACHING 
READING, WRITING, 
AND SPELLING. 


LOVE TO CUT OUT PUT TOASTER 


CAME THAT WILL INTEREST AWD DVSTRUCT EVERY CHRD 


RECOMMENDED FOR USE WITH ALL 
READING SYSTEMS. 


EXCELLENT FOR SEAT WORK. 


Teachers find that these Puzzle Cards keep the 
children busy and interested in doing constructive 
work. Endorsed and recommended by leading ed- 
ucators everywhere. 


The following Mother Goose Puzzle Cards can 
now be secured: 


Simple Simon 
Tommy Tucker 
Little Bo Peep 
Little Boy Blue 
Rock-a-bye Baby 


Little Miss Muffet 
Humpty Dumpty 

Jack and Jill 

Little Jack Horner 
Pussy-Cat, Pussy-Cat 


These large puzzle pictures (10 x 15 inches) are printed 
in bright colors on medium weight cardboard. The children 
cut up the picture and rhymes along the lines indicated on 
the back—then piece them together. Greatly expedites the 
work of teaching reading. Adapted to all methods. Can be 
used as Intelligence Tests. Full directions printed on each 
card. 


= If you would like to receive a free sample card with 
a view to adopting them for your school, fill out this card 
and return to us with ten cents in stamps to cover the 
cost of mailing it to you. 


Retail Price 10 cents each. Special Introductory Price 
$5.00 Per Hundred Cards F. O. B. New York. 


NOBLE & NOBLE, 
76 Fifth Avenue, New York 


Publishers of Zucker’s ‘‘Through Storyland to Healthland,"’ 
Burgess’ ‘“‘The Happyland Reader,’ 70 cents; Burgess’ 
Reader,”’ 75 cents; Shimer’s ‘‘The Fairyland Reader,”’ 


60 cents; 
“The Storyland 
90 cents; Dewey's 


How to Teach Manners to School Children,’’ 80 cents. 
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How to Develop Obedient, Bright, 
Well-Behaved, Happy Children 


HE HAPPIER the childhood, the better are your children’s chances 


to grow up into successful men and women. 


A dull and lonely child- 


hood is a bad beginning; but bright, alert, jolly nursery years are 
bound to help lay the foundation for that personal charm and optimistic self- 
confidence that will largely determine your child’s success in the yearstocome. 


A Pageant of Jovial and In- 
structive Entertainment 
for the Nursery 


In order to place at your dis- 
posal the world’s best thought 
on how to develop obedient, 
bright, well-behaved children, 
a set of five wonderful books, 
THE KINDERARTEN 
CHILDREN’S HOUR, has 
been published. In its field it 
stands alone and unique. 

The magic of fairyland and 
the magic of practical realities 
move through these 1786illus- 
trated pages of wholesome, fas- 
cinating diversion for children. 
A year-after-year gold mine of 
entertainment that instructs, 
and instruction that enter- 
tains. Contains hundreds of 
delightful answers to the ques- 
tion: ‘‘What shall we do?” 
Five big, engrossing hand- 
books of fun, frolic, toy-mak- 
ing, stories, songs, games, oc- 
cupations, everyday knowl- 
edge in story form, and 
instruction to parents on just 
the subjects that are nearest 
and dearest to every parent’s 
heart. 


The Wisdom of Froebel, Montessori, Stevenson 


The child-training secrets of Dr. Montessori, the wisdom 
of Froebel, Thomas Carlyle, Herbert Spencer and H. G. 
Wells, and some of the most charming and helpful 


thoughts on childhood by 
Hans Christian Andersen, 
Kipling, Dickens, R. L. Stev- 
enson, and many other great 
thinkers, heighten the great 
value of these marvelous 
books. 


Shall a Child of Eight be Taken to the Movies 


Hundreds of the most per- 
plexing problems known to 
conscientious parents are 
clearly answered and fully ex- 
plained by experts. 

When shall a child eat candy ? 

What should be the happiest 
time of the day? 

Why is a rag doll better than 
the finest creation of a doll 
factory ? 

How do children learn ? 

Should Mother Goose be abol- 
ished ? 

How can a child be broken of 
the habit of asking foolish 
questions ? 

How can a child be taught 
obedience ? 


Recommended by Famous Experts 


America’s leading child training experts are unanimous in their praise of this remarkable set of books. 


“Am recommending it to all young mothers of my acquaintance,” says Catherine R. Watkins, Director of 
Kindergarten, Washington, D.C. 
“A wonderful thing for the happiness and all-around development of little children and for the future wel- 
fare of our country,” says Catherine D. Aborn, Director of Kindergartens, Boston, Mass. 
i‘: “7 pon their kind,” is the sweeping verdict of Luella A. Palmer, Director of Kindergartens, 
ew York City. 


“Unquestionably worth while to put such books in the hands of mothers,” declares Mrs. Mary Boomer 
Page, Director of the Chicago Teachers’ College. 


SEND NO MONEY NOW So great is our faith In these books that we want you to examine them absolutely 

without charge. Make no deposit. Pay nothing in advance. Just fillin and mail 
the coupon, and we will send you these five big volumes, printed in clear type on excellent paper, handsomely 
bound in red and gold, and wonderfully illustrated. Look them over for a week. If you are not absolutely sat- 
isfied that they are just what you need, return them to us. If you find they will help you make your children 
happier, as they have helped so many other mothers, send us $2.50 and $2.00 a month for the next five months, 
or else $11.88 in full payment. 


MAIL THE COUPON TODAY. Send for these book . f y 

page, and heighten the happiness of your children for years to come. ‘ ee ee 

co u PO N 
Houghton Mifflin Company, Private Library Dept., 4 Park Street, Boston, Mass. 

Please send me the five volumes of THE KINDERGARTEN CHILDREN’S HOUR. If satis- 

factory I will pay $2.50 within seven days after receipt of the books, and $2.00 a month thereafter 

for five months; or $11.88 within seven days after receipt of the books, if I pay in full. 


FOR THE STORY TELLER 


STORY TELLING AND STORIES TO TELL 
By CAROLYN SHERWIN BAILEY 

An important volume which will be of vital interest to everyone who 
tells stories. It is a working text-book in the art and practice of story 
telling for mothers, and covers the subject more completely than any book 
heretofore published. It gives a new system of story telling as related to 
child psychology. It will do much to make the story hour more entertain- 
ing and more thoroughly educational than it has ever been before. 


; Cloth. 260 Pages. Price $1.75 
MILTON BRADLEY COMPANY, SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 
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News Items 


Former Kindergartner in New 
Position 

FRIENDS of Miss Alma L. Binzel 
will be interested to hear of her 
affiliation with the Federation for 
Child Study, with headquarters at 
New York. Miss Binzel also 
reserves plenty of time for lectures 
and has a full program for the 
spring, with engagements before 
the Oklahoma State Educational 
Association, Minnesota Range 
Kindergarten Association, Indiana 
Parents and Teachers Association, 
Wisconsin Woman’s Club, and 
Moline (Ill.) Woman’s Club, with 
numerous other requests waiting 


for dates. 
Report from the Camden Club 


WitH eleven members out of 
the fifteen kindergartners in the 
city, the Camden (N. J.) Branch 
of the I. K. U. has conducted 
successful meetings during the 
past year and is encouraged over 
its progress. It began a year 
ago with seven charter members, 
and has held six meetings. These 
have been well balanced, for there 
have been two speakers, two 
business meetings, and two 
socials. At one meeting each 
member brought some _ practical 
device that had proved helpful 
in her kindergarten. The present 
officers are: President, Miss H. 
F. Lyell; vice-president, Miss 
Mary Stratton; treasurer, Miss 
Dorothea Pratt; secretary and 
I. K. U. correspondent, Miss 


Ada Wentzell. 

Program of Bangor Club 

THE Bangor (Maine) Kinder- 
garten Club was re-organized in 
October with the following officers: 
President, Miss Adelaide Mansur; 
vice-president, Mrs. Eulalie Col- 
lins; secretary and treasurer, Miss 
Frances E. Longfellow; honorary 
president, Miss Nellie E. Brown. 

Miss Brown, who was _ super- 
visor of kindergartens in Bangor 
for many years, was the founder 
of the club. While she was visit- 
ing in Bangor last fall a reception 
was given by the club, and old 
friends and associates among the 
kindergartners and primary teach- 
ers were glad to welcome her. 
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The subject of this season’s 
meetings has been Kindergarten 
Achievements. Dr. Blanche Mans- 
field gave an interesting and help- 
ful talk on Health Achievement at 
the November meeting. In Jan- 
uary the subject of Practical Effi- 
ciency in Kindergarten was dis- 
cussed under the topics Prompt- 
ness, Sense of Values, Use of Tools 
and Materials, Use of English, 
Music, Art, and Orderliness. 

In February Mr. Irving Small, 
the grade supervisor, spoke on 
Citizen Achievement, and Miss 
Speath, a primary teacher of expe- 
rience, told of her efforts in 
Americanization. 

At the April meeting a talk on 
the Leisure Hours of Children will 
be given by Mrs. Cumming, wife 
of Professor Cumming of the 
Theological Seminary. 

The May meeting will be a 
social for the primary teachers, 
who are invited to become asso- 
ciate members of the club and to 
attend whenever possible. 

The Bangor Kindergarten Club 
is affliated with the Maine State 
Kindergarten Association and the 
[International Kindergarten Union. 


Conference on Home Education 


To work out a practical plan of 
co-operation in making education 
available to all the people in their 
homes, the United States Com- 
missioner of Education has called 
a national conference on home 
education to be held on May 7 at 
the University of Minnesota in 
conjunction with the annual meet- 
ing of the National Congress of 
Mothers and Parent-Teacher Asso- 
ciations. Directors of extension 
education: in universities, libra- 
rians, leaders in parent-teacher 
association work, and others con- 
cerned with home education are 
invited. 

Kindergartners in attendance at 
the I. K. U. convention in Minne- 
apolis will have an opportunity to 
attend this conference. 

Unified Kindergarten and First 
Grade Teaching 

THE series on Unified Kinder- 
garten and First Grade Teaching by 
S. Chester Parker and Alice 
Temple of the University of Chi- 
cago, which began in the Sep- 


THE BOOK THAT HELPS 


The Teachers’ Practice Book 


Monthly School Plans 


September to June 


HOUSANDS OF TEACHERS testify to the 
great help which the Teachers’ Practice Book 
zeeaae has been to them in their daily school work. 
TON 
CI) It is a book of one hundred double-column 
pages, 9x12 inches in size, bound in paper covers and 


containing the work of a score of different school people, 
authors of note. 


Monthly Plans and Programs for every month in the school year, from 
September to June, inclusive, presented in the book, furnish the teacher with 
just what is needed to supplement the routine school work—just what is needed 
to enliven and vivify and enrich school life and make it very interesting and 


educative. Its use will increase your efficiency as a teacher and further your 
promotion. 


Programs and Exercises—Besides the Monthly School Plans, there are 
School Programs and Exercises for celebrating almost every special occasion 
that is usually regarded in school exercises. The material of this sort is bright 
and popular and is equivalent to 64 pages of ordinary book pages. 


Busy Work—There are Busy Work Calendars for construction by the pu- 
pils from patterns furnished that afford busy work throughout the year—work 
that is appropriate to the season. 


Songs and Games—There are Songs with Music for many occasions and 
seasons. There are Games for Schoolroom and Playground. 


Language Stories—There are Language Stories for Reproduction in Pri- 
mary Language Classes. 


American Authors—There are Author Studies for the Grammar Grade 
Classes. The studies include Irving, Bryant, Whittier, Hawthorne, Lowell, 
Longfellow, Holmes, Field, and Riley. 


Handwork—There is a variety of material for Handwork, Paper Cutting, 
and Construction Work that meets the needs of all elementary school grades. 
It is a veritable Working Plan Book which any teacher should possess and will 
find of constant daily help. 


Equal in contents to an ordinary library size volume of 400 pages 


PRICE 60 CENTS 


All orders filled promptly on receipt of the cash. Address 


GEORGE W. JONES, 
Publisher of School Century. OAK PARK, ILL. 
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Kindergarten Supplies 


We are the Southwestern dis- 
tributers of the Milton Bradley 
Company’s Kindergarten Sup- 
plies and carry a complete line 
of Kindergarten equipment. 144 
page catalogue mailed free on 
application. 


Hoover Brothers 


922 Oak Street, Kansas City, Mo. 


KINDERGARTEN 


Readers of The Kindergarten and Firs 
Grade should know about our popular and 
successful Home Kindergarten Course ; als: 


about the Course in Primary Methods which 
we offer under Dr. A. H. Campbell 
Principal of our Normal Department. 
We have helped hundreds of teachers 
secure more congenial postions and bette 
OB. CAMPBELL, salaries. 
Principal. eatelogue tree. Write te-day. 


Home Correscondcuce School, Dept. 48, Serimgfield, Mass 


Used fn all the pubhe schools of 
New York for thirty-six years, and 
most all the Boards of kducationio 
the principal cities, tend tor tll- 
ustrated catalogue, 40th edition, 
on Silicate wall, rol) and revolving 
blackbo rds, sisted cloth, Diack dia- 
mond slating, book slates, erasers, 
crayons, crayon holders, easels, 
Diackboard p'ate inslabs di vik 
Pointers, stone Blate blackboards, 
etc. Manufactured only by the a 
NEW YORE BILICAT.. SLATECO, 


0-22-24 Vewey liew York, 


MILTON BRADLEY’S 


Kindergarten and 


Primary Materials 


EXCLUSIVE 
CANADIAN REPRESENTATIVES 


TheGEO. M. HENDRY Co.,Ltd. 


215 Victoria St. TORONTO, ONT. 


Home Study Courses 


Over one hundred Home Study Courses 
ander professors in Harvard, Brown, Cor- 
nell and leading colleges. 


Preparation for College Teachers’ 
Pret. Genung one Civil Service Baaminations. 


tember, 1923, number of the Ele- 
mentary School Journal, was com- 
pleted in the March, 1924, issue, 
and reprints will soon be available. 

“The purpose of these articles,’ 
as stated at the beginning of the 
series, “‘is to give teachers, super- 
visors, and _ superintendents a 
general understanding of the 
recent movement to unify the 
kindergarten and the first grade 
by co-ordinating closely the activ- 
ities of the pupils in these grades.”’ 

The articles discuss the follow- 
ing topics: History of the Unifying 
of Kindergarten and First Grade 
Education; Social and Psycho- 
logical Objectives in the Unified 
Program; Selecting the Curriculum 
Content; Psychological Organiza- 
tion and Adaptation within the 
Curriculum; Physical Conditions 
and Equipment; Class Organization 
and the Daily Program; The 
General Spirit. of Teaching and 
Learning in the Unified Program. 


What Mothers’ Clubs Did in 
one Small City 


Two Mothers’ Clubs of Hunting- 
ton, Ind., were responsible for the 
opening of two public school kin- 
dergartens in 1911. The members 
of the school board were reluctant 
to put them in the schools, on 
account of the scarcity of rooms, 
and the added expense, as the 
state kindergarten tax levy would 
not cover the running expense. 
But the two Mothers’ Clubs, 
working together, created so much 
public sentiment in favor of the 
kindergartens that the _ school 
board established two, one in the 
largest grade school building on 
the north side of the city and one 
in the largest building on the south 
side. 

In a few years, another kinder- 
garten was opened in a_ school 
building situated in a factory and 
railroad district, among poorer 
homes. In a few more years the 
north side kindergarten became so 
crowded that a forenoon and after- 
noon class were held there, one of 
which was finally removed to 
another school building on the 
north side. The south side kin- 
dergarten went through the same 
process, so that there are now kin- 


dergartens in two school buildings 


on the south side. When a new 
school building was erected last 


Why Teachers’ 
Eyes Need Care 


the light all day; 
subjected to irritating chalk 
dust; correcting papers or do- 
ing research work at night —no 
wonder a Teacher’s EYES so 
often feel Tired, Dulland Heavy. 


A few drops of Murine Night 


and Morning will protect your 
EYES from irritation and keep 
them in a Clear, Bright, 
Healthy Condition. Harmless! 


Write THE MURINE COMPANY 
Dept. 77, Chicago 
for FREE EYE CARE BOOK 


URINE: 


or Your 


EYES 


Merry Tales for 
Children 


by Carolyn Sherwin Bailey 


Every child loves 
to laugh, and the 
good “funny” story 
is not only the child’s 
right, but his need. 
This collection of 
humorous stories 
supplies, not only en- 
tertainment for boys 
and girls, but each of 
its pages carries a 
hidden lesson made 
permanent inthe 
child’s heart through 
the fine, sure philos- 
The author has drawn upon 
practically every source, old and modern, for the 
best in child humor. The stories are classified 
under the important headings of those child in- 
terests which, properly fed, influence his future 
life. Price, $1.75 


ophy of laughter. 


Milton Bradley Company 
Springfield, Mass. 


THE CALL OF EDUCATION 1. H. DOYLE 


Unlike any other book ever pub lished 


‘New and Startling"’ 
(Ore egon Teachers’ Monthly) 


‘Of rare interest’ (Pe dag 
“Earnest and eloquert’’ (Normaid /nstruct- 
or). Exclusively the statement of a new princ ‘of ation. 
She uld be in the comsciousness of every teacher and every 
parent in the world. Price, #3. v0. To intro juce—cash 


with order—@®2.25 prepaid. 
VIRGIL BOOK COMPANY, Box 347-K, Huron, S. D. 


tical Seminary). 
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year, in a district where no build- 
ing had stood, the kindergarten 
was given a pleasant room on the 
first floor, with an adjoining small 
room. There are now six kinder- 
garten rooms, with seven classes, 
as the room for one afternoon 
class is so small that an overflow 
class in the morning had to be 
formed. A kindergarten in every 
grade building in the city is the 
present record. 


Hospital School for Tubercular 
Children 


A SPECIAL hospital school, main- 
tained as part of the regular school 
system of Minneapolis for children 
who have tuberculosis, is described 
in the January number of School 
Life, published by the United 
States Bureau of Education. 
Children excluded from the regular 
schools on account of having this 
disease are required under the 
compulsory education law _ to 
attend this school if they are able 
to travel to and from school every 
day by street car. Regular work 
of the eight elementary grades is 
offered, and pupils may be trans- 
ferred to this school or back to a 
regular school without loss of 
standing. 

Classes are held in open-air 
rooms, which are kept in a tem- 
perature of 45 degrees. The chil- 
dren wear “Eskimo suits’ in the 
class room. Two light meals and 
a full meal are served during the 
day, and after the full meal the 
children have a sleeping period. 
‘“‘Sun-lamp treatments” are given 
every morning. Children requir- 
ing hospital treatment for a short 
time are placed in a ward and are 
attended by a physician and a 


hnurse. 
Reading Course on Health 


PARENTS and teachers are begin- 
ning to realize the importance of 
attending to health needs of chil- 
dren before they are old enough to 
go to school. They are learning 
that if the foundations of physical 
and mental health are laid during 
the pre-school period, much of 
the remedial work that now consti- 
tutes the major part of school 
health work in many localities 
will be unnecessary, says the 


United States Bureau of Educa- 
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tion, announcing a reading course 
for parents, entitled Pathways to 
Health. This course suggests 
about forty recent books covering 
a few of the fundamentals of child 
health in a form easily understood. 
Among the topics treated are: 
How to Judge the Child’s Physical 
Condition, The School Lunch, The 
Pre-school Child, Sex and Health, 
and Community Responsibility. 
Applications for this course should 
be addressed to the United States 
Bureau of Education, Washington, 


Graded Course in Nature Study 


A SPECIAL aim of the General 
Federation of Women’s Clubs is 
to secure the teaching of a graded 
course of natural science and 
nature in the elementary grades 
of the public schools—the subject 
to be made an integral part of the 
school course, to rank with recog- 
nized standard subjects, and the 
pupils given credit for their work. 
The project is being supported by 
prominent educators and scientists, 
and the American Nature Asso- 
ciation and the Bureau of Edu- 
cation are giving their active 
co-operation. 

A graded course of nature study 
is urged for the reason that the 
subject should have dependent 
continuity. The course should be 
so arranged that the later work 
will be built on the earlier so that 
the teacher may depend upon the 
pupil’s bringing secure foundations 
from the earlier grades. There 
must be as definite a sequence in 
nature and science subjects as 
there is in English or mathematics. 

A graded course of nature study, 
beginning with the kindergarten 
and continuing through the sixth 
grade, has been prepared by Dr. 
Elliot R. Downing of the Univer- 
sity of Chicago. It is appearing 
in Nature Magazine, Washington, 
D. C., with a series of articles in a 
Nature Study Department, edited 
by Mrs. Anna Botsford Comstock. 
These articles are exceedingly 
helpful to teachers and parents. 

English Lecture Program 

THE Froebel Society and Junior 

Schools Association of London, 


England, announces three inter- 
esting lectures on the following 


WEE = alone since 
ithe World War 
have been preseni- 
ed International 
Exposition Gold 
Medal awards 
covering our 
entire line of 
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ierials when you 
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THE AMERICAN CRAYON 

COMPANY 


SANDUSKY: OHIO ~NEW YORK 


RECENT PUBLICATIONS 


A Tentative Inventory of Habits. Ie- 
sued by the Department of Kindergarten— 


First-Grade Education of Teachers College. 


Prepared by Agnes L. Rogers, Ph.D. 30 
cents. 


This inventory of habits formed by kindergar- 
ten and first grade children gives teachers and 
supervisors a guide for teaching which will pro- 
vide specific objectives obtainable by five-and 
six-year-olds. The habits are grouped as fol- 
lows: Health habits, personal habits, social- 
moral habits, intellectual habits, and motor 
skills. A separate chart is included for each 
group and record sheets are provided for re- 
porting the progress of each child. 


Horace Mann Studies in Elemen- 
tary Education. A reprint of Studies 
which have appeared in the Teachers Col- 
lege Record. 75 cents. 


The separate studies are: The Theories Under- 
lying the Experiment. Specimen Activities of 
the First Grade. First Grade Materials and 
Stimuli. Materials and Activities in the Second 
Grade. Materials and Activities in the Third 
Grade. Experimental Measurements. The 
Course of Study and the Program in the Project 
Method. Project Teaching in an Advanced 
Fifth Grade. Clubs for Young Boys. The 
Teaching of Citizenship in the Grades. 


BUREAU OF PUBLICATIONS 
Teachers College, Columbia University 
New York City 


PHOTO - ENGRAVING 


FOR ALL 
ARTISTIC AND MERCANTILE PURPOSES 


SPRINGFIELD 
PHOTO - ENGRAVING CO. 
3 Post Office Square, Springfield, Mass. 


PRIMARY METHODS 


A course of forty lessons in Primary 
Methods, including urses and Methods, 
Reading and How to Teach It, Nature 
Study, Busy Work, amd Phonetics, taught 
by Dr. A. BH. Gampbell, Principal of our 


Norma! Departanent. 
We have helped hundreds of teachers 
secure more congental positions and better 
DR. CAMPBELL, salaries. 


Principal. 250-page catalogue free. Write te-day. 
The Home Correspondence School, Dept. 560, Springfield, Maes. 
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PALMER METHOD PENMANSHIP SCHOOLS 


SUMMER SESSION: JUNE-JULY, 1924 


NEW YORK, N. Y CEDAR RAPIDS, IOWA, 


BOULDER, COLO. 
EXPERT FACULTY COMPLETE CURRICULUM 


DELIGHTFUL LOCATIONS 


Supervisors and Teachers of Handwriting will find excellent facilities for summer study at these three 


schools. Thoro training given in the Technique and Pedagogy of Practical Handwriting leading toa 
Palmer Method Teachers’ Certificate 


For announcements and further information address 


THE A. N. PALMER COMPANY 
55 Fifth Ave. Pittock Bldg. 
New York, N. Y. Portland, Ore. 


2128 Calumet Ave. 


Palmer Bldg. 
Chicago, Ill. 


Cedar Rapids, Iowa. 


GIFTS For The LITTLE ONES 


Steiger’s Kindergarten Occupations for the Nursery 
Boxes containing a generous supply of correct kindergarten material for one or two 
children at an exceptionally low price: 
Chain Making and Bead Stringing, $0.70 
Card Sewing, $0.70 
Crayon Work and Painting, $0.70 
Mat Weaving, $0.25 
10 Christmas Cards, $0.40 
SEND FOR DESCRIPTIVE CIRCULAR 
Our Kindergarten Catalog, 16th Edition, mailed gratis upon request 


E. STEIGER & CO. 49 Murray St. NEW YORK 
Publishers and Manufacturers of Kindergarten Material 


| THE BEST PENCIL FOR FIRST GRADE 


PENCIL CO. 
NEWYORK U.S.A 


Eagle No. 283. 


A distinctive pencil for first grade pupils. Large enough in diameter to minimize the tendency toward 
finger - cramping, yet not heavy or clumsy, with a lead soft enough to write with slight pressure. 


EAGLE PENCIL COMPANY 
703 East 13th Street 


Practice Pencil. 


New York 


WRITE FOR SAMPLES 


ESTABLISHED 1878 INCORPORATED 1890 


THOMAS CHARLES COMPANY 


2249-53 Calumet Avenue 


(Telephone Calumet 6127) 


CHICAGO 


OUR BUILDING can be easily reached 
by any of the following routes: 


fi) 


First:—Any street car going south on 
Wabash Avenue, to 23d Street, one block 
east, Indiana Avenue car to 23d Street, 
three blocks east. 
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mn Second:—South Side elevated to 2ad 
Street Station, five blocks east, half block 


south. 


nm 


Third:—Illinois Central Railroad to 
22d Street Station, one block west, half 
block south. 


We are the exclusive distributers of The Milton Bradley Co.’s School Materials 
and Books, for the following states—Illinois, Indiana, Kentucky, Michigan, Wiscon- 
sin, lowa, Nebraska, Minnesota, South Dakota, and North Dakota. 


SEND FOR COMPLETE CATALOGUE 


subjects: Lecture Musical Demon- 
stration, Early Education of Words- 
worth as Seen in the Early Books of 
the Prelude, The Use of the Gram- 
ophone in the Teaching of Music. 
BK 
Taxpaying as a Lesson in 
Citizenship 

AN illuminating little leaflet on 
Taxpaying as a Lesson in Citizen- 
ship has been issued by the 
Bureau of Education, Washing- 
ton, 

It takes up the important 
subject of teaching children the 
reasons for paying taxes willingly, 
by showing that the choicest 
things in civilization are paid 
for with taxes, that paying taxes 
means protection of life, pro- 
tection of property, roads, 
schools, and other advantages of 
American civilization. 

It states that the sound and 
wholesome principle that should 
guide the citizen in the payment 
of his taxes is that every citizen 
shall contribute to the support 
of his country in proportion to 
his ability to pay. 

Such a leaflet might be placed 
to advantage in the hands of 
adults as well as children. 


BS 


Smith College Experimental 
School 

As a result of friendly relations 
between the Northampton ( Mass.) 
public schools and Smith College, 
the department of education of 
the college is offering fellowships 
and scholarships for graduate 
study to those who are preparing 
to teach, and the Smith College 
Experimental School, which serves 
as a practice school, is a joint 
enterprise of the college and the 
community, the former supplying 
the plant and the staff and the 


‘latter furnishing equipment and 


materials. 

The teacher in charge is Miss 
Frances E. Cheney, a former 
Springfield kindergartner, who has 
specialized in the teaching of chil- 
dren who required individual 
attention, and who is now assist- 
ant professor at the college. She 
is assisted by the graduate stu- 
dents who are specializing in prep- 
aration for teaching. 

At the present time there are 
nineteen children in the school, 
children who for one reason or 
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another have not been able to 
make a success of the formal 
curriculum of the public schools, 
and they are given the individual 
training which is needed in each 
case to help to develop latent 
abilities. 

The word “individual” is the 
key to the ideals and purposes of 
the school, for, Miss Cheney says, 

“Our gospel is that of the sacred- 
ness of the individual and the 
obligation of society to his need.”’ 

Some of the children who first 
entered in January, 1922, have 
improved so much in their work 
that they have been able to return 
to the regular schools. 

Such a school is of great value 
not only to the children and to 
the community but to the students 
who thus have an unusual oppor- 
tunity for study and practice and 
observation in preparation for 


teaching. 
BK BS 


Motion Pictures for the Class 
Room 

THE company known as Non- 
Theatrical Motion Pictures, Inc., 
has taken an important step in 
providing motion pictures for use 
in the schools by offering a series 
of text films on geography, 
natural history, biology, civics, 
literature, and nature study. 
Each subject has been carefully 
prepared by experts working in 
close co-operation with educators 
who specialists their 
respective lines and a represent- 
ative number of teachers have 
tried them all out in the class 
room with good results. 

Information about these films 
can be obtained by applying to 
this company at 130 West 46th 
Street, New York. 


BS 


Our Imports and Who Use 
Them 

THE National Foreign Trade 
Council, with headquarters at 
Hanover Square, New York City, 
has issued a class-room edition 
of a pamphlet called Our Imports 
and Who Use Them which will 


Broadoaks 


An Outdoor Kindergarten Training School 


An Accredited Training School. Three-Year Course. 


Demonstration Kindergarten and Elementary Schoo! in 
connection with Training School. 
Homelike Students’ Residences. 


ADA MAE BROOKS, Director, PASADENA, CALIFORNIA 
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be found useful by teachers’ has long been active in all kinder- 
everywhere, especially teachers of garten undertakings. 

geography, economics, and _for- 

eign trade. It contains a fund 

of interesting information about Book Notices 

the products of various countries, Tyr Gray Book oF FAVORITE 
which is presented in an attract- SONGS. Revised. Hall & 
ive way. The pamphlet is sold McCreary Co., Chicago. 


at cost, 10 cents. 
\ good collection of songs 


especially suited for assembly 

FROEBEL Pilgrims and_ other singing, selected and edited by a 
friends of Miss Clara D. Hitch- competent committee, a good 
cock will be pained to hear of her quality of paper, clear type, a 
death, which occurred suddenly strong paper cover, and a low 
from heart trouble last fall. Miss price are features of this book of 
Hitchcock was a valued member songs. It is a revised edition of a 
of the faculty of the Kent State collection already made popular 
Normal C ollege, Kent, Ohio, and _ by use. 


We Place You in the Better Positions 


Our Reputation is National— 
Our Service is Unexcelled 


"ROC CKY TEAC CHERS 
AGENCY 


410 U.S.NarT. BANK BLoG.DENVER, COLO. 


Wo. RuFFeEr, Ph.D., Manager FREE REGISTRATION 


Branch Offices: to normal and college graduates. WRITE US 
PORTLAND, Oregon, N. W. Bank Bldg. NOW for enrollment blank and booklet, ‘How 
MINNEAPOLIS, Minn., Lumber Exchange to Apply” with Laws of Certification. 

KANSAS CITY, Mo., Rialto Building 


KINDERGARTEN NORMAL TRAINING SCHOOLS 


PERRY KINDERGARTEN NORMAL SCHOOL 


Founded, 1898, by ANNIE MOSELEY PERRY 
Thorough training for kindergarten, primary, and playground posi- 
tions. Supervised practice teaching. Enroll now for entrance in 1924. 
Write for booklet, ‘“Training Children.’’ 
HARRIOT HAMBLEN JONES, Principal 
25 Huntington Ave. Box 77 Boston, Mass. 


1886 


National 
Kindergarten and Elementary College 


Chicago, Illinois. 


Two-year course, kindergarten-primary diploma, Three-year course, Four-year 
degree course. Six dormitories on college grounds. School accredited. Increas- 
ing demand for graduates. Thirty-eighth annual session. 

Summer School—June 23-Aug. 1. 


For Catalog and Book of Views, 
Address the Registrar, Box 125, 2944 Michigan Blvd., Chicago. 


Anne L. Page Memorial Summer School 
WELLESLEY, MASS. 


June 30 - August 12, 1924 
AFFILIATED WITH BOSTON UNIVERSITY 


Courses for Experienced Kindergartners and Primary Teachers. 
Demonstration Classes Daily. University credits for courses completed. 


For circular address Prof. A.O. NORTON, 12 Appleby Road, Wellesley, Mass. 
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KINDERGARTEN NORMAL TRAINING SCHOOLS 


WHEELOCK 
KINDERGARTEN TRAINING SCHOOL 


Two years course for Kindergarten and Primary 
CHILD GARDEN DEMONSTRATION SCHOOL DORMITORY 


Apply to LUCY WHEELOCK, 100 Riverway, BOSTON 


MISS HARRIET NIEL, Principal 


Kindergarten and Primary Training School:—Two Years’ Course. 
New Address, 
472 Boylston Street, opposite Former Technology Buildings. 
BOSTON, MASS. 


THE LESLEY SCHOOL 
KINDERGARTEN AND PRIMARY TRAINING 


DOMESTIC SCIENCE, INDUSTRIAL 
Address, 
Mrs. EDITH LESLEY WOLFARD, 
29 Everett Street, Cambridge, Mass 


WORK. | 


DORMITORY. 


| 


THE FANNIE A. SMITH | 
Kindergarten Training School 


School residence fora limited number. 
outdoor life. Practical work 
Graduates in demand. 


Grounds for athletics and 
Two year course 
Catalog. 


FANNIE A. SMITH, Principal, 
1124 lranistan Ave., BRIDGEPORT, CONN, 


| Five K, 


CONNECTICUT FROEBEL NORMAL 
Kindergarten and Primary Training School 


BOARDING and | 
and guick work. State | 


Academic, Kindergarten, Primary, and Playground Courses. 
DAY SCHOOL. 
Certificates. 


Extensive facilities for thorough 


asth year For booklet, address 


MARY C. MILLS, 181 West Ave. BRIDGEPORT CONN, 


Pestalozzi Froebel Teachers College 


College Overlooks Lake Michigan 
Three Departments: 
Service. 


Kindergarten, Primary, Playground and Community |\ 
College Dormitory in best residential district of Hyde Park. Strong 
Accredited. Fine Equipment. Central Location 
September 18. 


Faculty. 27th year opened 


Address, Registrar, Box 50, 616-22 So. Michigan Boulevard, Chicago 


On Chicago Lake Front 


SUMMER SCHOOL | 


3 Departments: —Kindergarten—Primary— Playground; 
in Curriculum and Project Method: Demonstration Kindergarten. 


Address Pestalozzi Froebel Teachers College, Box P, 616-22 So. Michigan 
Boulevard, Chicago 


Courses 


AFFORDBY NORMAL SCHOOL 


KINDERGARTEN-PRIMARY DIPLOMA 
UNIVERSITY CREDITS 


Twenty-fifth Session Began September 24. Send for Catalogue. 


Elizabeth Silkman, Principal © 823 North Charles Street, Baltimore, Md. 


KINDERGARTEN NORMAL DEPARTMENT 


of the Kate Baldwin 


FREE KINDERGARTEN ASSOCIATION 


Savannah, Georgia 


For information, address 
HORTENSE M. ORCUTT, Principal of the Training School and 
Supervisor of Kindergartens 


SAVANNAH, GEORGIA 


FROEBEL LEAGUE KINDERGARTEN 
TRAINING SCHOOL 


Two-year Professional Course. Special Courses in Kindergarten and Primar 
y p y 
Work, Students’ Residence. Model Kindergarten 
and Primary Department. Send for circular. 


Mrs. Marion B. B. Langzettel, Director, 112 East 71st Street, New York City 


Miss Jenny Hunter’s 
Kindergarten Training School 
will re-open Oct. Ist at 70 Central Park West Cor. 67 Street. 


A regular two years’ course will be given with Primary methods. 


A third year will be added to meet the requirements of the New York 


State Board of Regents 


ETHICAL CULTURE SCHOOL 


Central Park West and Sixty-third Street 
NEW YORK CITY 


Normal Training Department 
Kindergarten and Primary Courses 
Work given by specialists in the school and from Teachers College. 
Educational Advisor, Professor Patty S. Hill 


Fall term opened September 17, 1923. Jessica E. Beers, Principal 


HARRIETTE MELISSA MILLS 
Kindergarten-Primary Training School 


Affiliated with New York University. 


Students enrolled for September and 
February. 


Exceptional residence facilities. Excellent positions for graduates. 
Address, MISS HARRIETTE MELISSA MILLS, Principal 
N. Y. Univ. Bldg., New York City 


Miss Illman’s School for Kindergartners 


Washington Square, 


Junior, Senior, and Graduate Courses. Primary Methods. Practice 
Kindergartens. Homelike Students’ Residence. 
For particulars, address 
A. T. ILLMAN, Principal, 
Box K. 4000 PINE ST. Philadelphia 


The Cincinnati Kindergarten Association 
Training School 
Forty-fourth Year Opened September 20, 1923 


Affiliated with the University of Cincinnati. 
Schools, Missions and Private Kindergartens. 


LILLIAN H. STONE, Principal 
6 Linton Street 


Practice teaching in Public 


Cleveland Kindergarten - Primary 


Training School 
2050 East 96th Street, Cleveland, Ohio 


Two year course, with excellent opportunity for Kindergarten and Primary 
practice. Diploma accredited toward a degree in Education. Homelike stu- 
dent residence. 

Address 


MAY HILL, Principal 


1882 1923 
The Teachers College of Indianapolis 


A STANDARD NORMAL SCHOOL. 

Offers the following Courses: Kindergarten and Primary, Home Economics 
Public School Music, Public School Art, Rural and Graded School, Special 
classes for teachers of experience, special classes for review of the common 
branches, Fall term opened on September 13th. Send for catalog. 


ELIZA A. BLAKER, President, 


Alabamaand Twenty-Third Streets, Indianapolis, Indiana 
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